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BOOK REVIEWS 


H. F. D. Sparks, ed., A Synopsis of the Gospels (The Synoptic Gospels with the 

Johannine Parallels), Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1964. 

There has been a tendency to consider and to interpret the Synoptic Gospels with¬ 
out paying much attention to the Gospel according to St. John. The first three have 
often been taken by themselves. However, in recent years there has been a growing 
awareness that a sharp demarcation line between the so-called “somatic” gospels, on 
the one hand, and the “spiritual” gospel on the other, must be avoided. In these more 
recent efforts, scholars have not simply been trying to harmonize the four Gospels, but 
to indicate that there is a much larger problem, than the “synoptic problem,” that of 
the relationship among all four gospels. 

The editor writes in the Introduction to this book about the necessity of including 
the fourth Gospel in any future synopsis. The fourth Gospel must be considered “on 
equal terms with the other three” if a synopsis is to serve the need of a New Testament 
student, writes Professor Sparks. 

About eighty passages from the fourth Gospel are quoted fully. The index of these 
parallel passages is given, and from it it is easy to see that almost half of these passages 
come from Jn. 18, 19, and 20, the Passion and Resurrection narratives. Another char¬ 
acteristic of this synopsis is that it points not only to parallels which are historical or 
factual, but also to verses or passages that express the same theological point of view. 
Sometimes these references are concerned with common motifs in the Gospel narrative 
or with particular word usages or phrases used by the evangelists. 

The Revised Version of 1881 is used for the text of this synopsis. The editor finds 
this translation, with its literal rendering of the Greek text, better suited for an English 
synopsis than the Revised Standard Version of 1946 or the New English Bible of 1961. 
He thinks that this synopsis will be appreciated by any “Greekless student of the 
Gospels.” He also plans a second volume, in which the text of the fourth Gospel will 
be given with Synoptic parallels. His aim is to enable any student of the Gospels to 
read any of the four continuously “in the light of the parallels in the other three.” 
There is no doubt that this volume and the next, which we hope will appear soon, will 
be of great help both to the student and the teacher. — Veselin Kesich 

G. Ernest Wright and R. H. Fuller, The Book of the Acts of God , New York: 

Doubleday Anchor, 1960. 

This book is not intended to be a scholarly work. In nontechnical language and 
in a rather popular way, the authors deal with the Bible in the light of modem Biblical 
scholarship. 

G. E. Wright wrote the Prologue and the chapters on “The Priestly History,” “The 
Deuteronomic History,” and “The Chronicler’s History,” as well as the chapters on 
the prophets and the Wisdom literature. In a short chapter on “The Biblical Points 
of View,” he selected five events from the Old Testament—the call of Abraham, ex¬ 
odus, the covenant, the conquest of Canaan, and David’s rule—and three events from 
the New Testament, related to the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus, as central for 
the whole Bible. Wright’s style is engaging and interesting, but due to the limited space 
he can only touch on some of the problems discussed by Biblical scholars. Neverthe- 
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less, this is a useful popular account of the history and theology of the Old Testament 
In the second part of the Book, R. H. Fuller gives an account of the history and 
theology of the New Testament, and presents many recent insights and arguments. In 
describing the life of the Jewish community and its religion in the period from the 
Maccabees to Jesus, he touches upon the problem of the Qumran community and its 
founder, who is known as a “Teacher of righteousness.” He finds certain affinities 
between the teachings of the Dead Sea Scrolls and those of the apocalyptists, the later 
gnostics, and the early Christians. The theory that the teacher of righteousness was 
actually regarded as the Messiah cannot be supported by the Scrolls. “It is doubtful 
whether the champions of this theory could have evolved it without the help of the 
New Testament!” writes Fuller. “For it rests upon a forced and unnatural interpreta¬ 
tion of the texts.” Even if the teacher of righteousness was regarded as a suffering 
servant, his sufferings were interpreted as those of a martyr “atoning in value insofar 
as the deaths of all martyrs were atoning (a doctrine which arose in connection with 
the Maccabean martyrs), but not redemptive in the decisive way that the sufferings of 
Jesus are regarded as redemptive in the New Testament.” The founder of the Qumran 
community was a teacher and not a Redeemer. The majority of scholars have identi¬ 
fied this community with the Essenes. Fuller prefers to see the Qumran community as 
one branch within the Essene movement. 

In Part IV Fuller briefly considers each book in the New Testament. He presents 
their historical background, Biblical criticism, and the theology of the New Testament 
literature, as well as their bearing on each other. At the beginning of this part, the 
author stresses that the primitive formulation of the basic Christian message was not 
simple but complex. The ordinary “man in the street” is apt to dismiss any complex¬ 
ities in Christian doctrines as later additions to the original simple Gospel. Fuller dis¬ 
cards the view that the allegedly simple religion of Jesus was later obscured by a 
religion about Jesus. There is an ambiguity, however, in the author’s view of the person 
of Jesus and his answers to the question, “Who is Jesus?” The premise of the author 
is that the Gospels cannot supply evidence of Jesus’ “Messianic consciousness.” Never¬ 
theless, Jesus is pictured as the “redemptive act of God” or the “Messiah,” who is not 
conscious of being the Messiah. In addition to this questionable theory of Jesus’ lack 
of a Messianic consciousness, there is a tendency in the book to discard as not part 
of the primitive faith certain events that are not included in the Kerygnta. 

Throughout this book, the underlying unity of the New Testament literature is 
stressed. This unity is founded in Christ Himself, and the writings bear witness to Him. 

— Ve SELIN Rbsich 

Werner Foerster, From the Exile to Christ, A Historical Introduction to Palestinian 
Judaism. Translated by Gordon E. Harris. Pp. xiv-247. Fortress Press, Phila¬ 
delphia 1964. $4.85. 

A translation of the introductory section of the author’s History of the New Testa¬ 
ment Period: Palestinian Judaism in the Time of Jesus and the Apostles which has 
gone through three editions since 1940. Of the rich augmentation of source material 
in the period since first publication the most illuminating is the deposit discovered at 
Qumran. Foerster integrates the contributions of the Dead Sea scriptures into his al¬ 
ready comprehensive survey, fully aware that some time will elapse before the full 
contents of those documents can be evaluated, thereby surpassing such classics as Bon- 
sirven’s recently translated Palestinian Judaism in the Time of Jesus Christ . 

Foerster’s survey picks up at the Exile and closes after Bar Kochba’s revolt, in- 
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The Seminary 


ORDINATION 

Fr. Peter Pawlack (’65) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace, Arch¬ 
bishop Ireney of Boston, at the Holy Virgin Protection Cathedral, New York City, 
on February 15, 1965. 

LIBRARY 

An important number of valuable publications was donated to the Library by Dr. 
Paul A. Anderson and Dr. Donald A. Lowrie, two old friends of Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Education and of Russian religious thought. The greatest part of the new 
acquisitions deal with Orthodox theology, Russian philosophy and Eastern Christian 
Art. 

FACULTY 

Veselin Kesich lectured on 4 ‘Jesus and His Message” at the Layman’s School of 
Tehology, New York (Feb. 9); on “The Orthodox Churches and Ecumenism” and 
“Sacraments and the Problem of Unity” at St. Michael’s College, Vermont (Febru¬ 
ary 22-23); on “The Spirit of Orthodoxy” at The Society of Friends at Scarsdale, 
New York (February 28); on “Authority and Freedom in The Church” at the 
meeting of the Society of Catholic Teachers and Sacred Doctrine at St. Elizabeth 
College, New Jersey (March 20). 

Fr. John Meyendorff lectured on “Eastern Christianity, its historical develop¬ 
ment and cultural shape” at the College of New Rochelle (Feb. 26), delivered the 
Aquinas Lecture at Manhattan College on “Orthodoxy and Vatican II” (March 
10), lectured on “Eastern Christian Spirituality” and “Orthodoxy and Rome” at 
St. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa., on “The Church in Russia” and 
“The Orthodox doctrine of the Knowledge of God” at the University of Wisconsin. 
His book on The Orthodox Church was published in Dutch at J. J. Romen and 
Zonem Uitgevers, Roermond-Maaseik. 

Fr. Alexander Sghmemann was guest preacher at Cornell University (Jan. 10); 
he lectured on “The Orthodox Church in the Ecumenical Movement” at the Society 
of St. John the Evangelist at Boston (Jan. 22); was the keynote speaker at the 
Liturgical Institute, Valparaiso University (Feb. 9); read a paper on “Being a 
Person in the Community of Faith” at the N.C.C. Conference in Louisville, Ky. 
(Feb. 15); lectured on the Russian Church in U.S.S.R. at Douglas College, (Feb. 
18); on “Orthodoxy and the West” at Ohio University, Athens; on “Ecumenicity 
and Man’s Worship” at the Ecumenical Seminar, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 
(March 4); on Orthodoxy at Wayne University (March 15); and on Russian Relig¬ 
ious Thought at the University of California, Los Angeles (March 20). His books 
Sacraments and Orthodoxy and Ultimate Questions, An Anthology of Russian Re¬ 
ligious Thought were published respectively by Herder and Herder and by Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston. 

Professor S. Verkhovskoy participated in the work of the Planning Committee 
on Unity, National Council of Churches. 
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A Protestant Appeal to the 
Orthodox 

Jean-Jacques von Allmen 


People are inclined to make dreadful oversimplifications. These are 
dangerous, of course, because under the pretext of clarifying the issues in 
a problem they threaten to distort and falsify them. Dreadful oversimplifica¬ 
tions are to be found also in the realm of ecumenical encounter. One of 
them, perhaps the most difficult to eradicate, would divide the Church into 
two types: “Catholic” and “Protestant.” The Roman Church, the Orthodox 
Churches, the Monophysite Churches, and the Old Catholic Church are 
all thrown helter-skelter into the first category; into the second, in the same 
haphazard way, are thrown the Lutheran, Reformed, Methodist, Baptist, 
Congregational, Pentecostal Churches, and often the Churches of the Angli¬ 
can Communion, if they have not been included in the first group, or have 
not been classified as a third type midway between the other two. The char¬ 
acteristic mark of the “Catholic” Churches, it is said, is that for them the 
Church is determined essentially by what makes it an “institution of salva¬ 
tion.” Churches of the “Protestant” type, on the other hand, are determined 
fundamentally by what makes them “communities of salvation.” 1 2 Within the 
first type, if this schematization is pursued, the Church is constituted by the 
means of grace, and above all by the clergy as the administrators of these 
means, with the laity existing only as a pleroma of the hierarchy. Within 
the second type the Church is constituted by the life which springs from the 
means of grace, above all in the laity, the clergy being merely an incidental 
superstructure, having no decisive bearing on the essential being of the 
Church, and designed chiefly to assume that ecclesiastical life will be carried 
on in a reasonably efficient manner. 

What makes these oversimplifications so dreadful is not only that they 
prevent us from seeing problems in all their real complexity, but also that 

1 A talk given at the Theological Academy “St. Clement of Ohrid,” Sofia, Bulgaria, 
in October, 1964. 

2 On the relationship between the “institution” of salvation and the “community” 
of salvation, Heilsanstait and Heilsgemeinschaft, as the Germans put it, see Y. Congar, 
Jalons pour une thiologie du laic at, Paris, 1953, pp. 46-84. 
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they tend to reinforce the laziness and prejudice that so often underlie our 
opinion. And it is precisely an opinion, within Christianity, that the Church 
is ontologically divided into “Catholic” and “Protestant.” Once formed, 
this opinion must then by all means justify the unique validity of “Cath¬ 
olicism” on the one hand, or of “Protestantism” on the other, a procedure 
which leads to the anathematization of one’s opponents, or it must assume 
that unity will come only through the integration of the whole Church into 
a single type of Christianity necessarily either wholly “Catholic” or wholly 
“Protestant,” or it must despair in the unity of the Church prior to the 
Parousia, in the light of the apparently exclusive and imperialistic character 
of both “Protestantism” and “Catholicism.” The real situation is so much 
more complex! After all, what Church does not intend to be “Catholic” 
and at the same time does not have a “Protestant” motivation? What 
Church can properly claim to be an “institution of salvation,” if it does 
not, by the same token, have a deep concern to be a “community of salva¬ 
tion?” And what Church can properly define itself by its desire to be a 
“community of salvation” without, by the same token, claiming that it has 
the power to be such a community, because it lives by the means of grace 
instituted by Christ and entrusted by Him to the Church, because it is, 
in fact, an “institution of salvation?” 

If I am trying, in these opening remarks, to connect our subject with 
the oversimplification which threatens it (the treatment of Orthodox 
Churches as “Catholic” and Reformed Churches as “Protestant”), it is 
because I do not think we have gotten to the root of the problem so long 
as we are satisfied with such oversimplifications, which are indeed much 
more sociological than theological. It is true that on the sociological level, 
according to the phenomenology of religion, there is a closer relationship 
between the Orthodox Churches and the Roman Church, for example, than 
between the Orthodox and Reformed Churches; it could also be affirmed 
that there is a closer relationship between the Reformed Churches and 
other Churches called “Protestant” than between the Reformed and Or¬ 
thodox Churches. The latter possess an episcopal structure, a regular and 
determinative sacramental life and a canonical tradition which have dis¬ 
appeared in the Reformed Churches since the 18th century. The former 
have a “democratic” way of life, a liturgy determined above all by the 
Word and a capacity to adapt their canons to the various circumstances 
of the times, which sometimes make Orthodox observers doubt the serious¬ 
ness which the Reformed Churches attach to the invocation of the Holy 
Spirit. But if all this gives us a sociological picture of our differences, I do 
not think we have the right to remain satisfied with such definitions. We 
must pursue the matter to the theological level, and what we expect of 
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you, the Orthodox Churches, is precisely that you will not allow yourselves 
to be put off and scandalized by these largely sociological matters, by the 
non-theological factors of our ecclesiology. We hope that you will help us 
push on to the truly theological factors, and once we have rediscovered 
them, help us to give them their due place in our ecclesiastical sociology. 
This is not to say that I think it is possible to ignore the non-theological 
factors in Christian divisions; but if we must track them down patiently 
and energetically, it is only that we may be able to set them aside, as ob¬ 
stacles to the study of the truly theological factors in Christian division. I 
suspect, moreover, that if we all can reach the point of getting rid of the 
obstacles raised by sociological, historical, cultural and thus (as they are 
called) non-theological factors, both of our Churches will discover a pro¬ 
found relationship, especially for the following three reasons. First, because 
of the fundamentally doxological character of theology, wholly guided as 
it is by the intention soli Deo gloria. Second, because of the essentially 
epicletic character of ecclesiastical life, which while it knows that the Holy 
Spirit cannot be controlled, still always offers anew, with faith in His effica¬ 
cious operation, the means of grace, through which Christ promised to 
dwell with His own. Finally, because of the simultaneously local and escha¬ 
tological character of the Church, because of the conviction that a con¬ 
gregation in which the people of God have been called to believe, hope 
and love, with the help of the Word and Sacraments and the ministry of 
an authorized representative of Christ Himself, is in fact an authentic 
Church. To acquire ecclesiological status a Church has no need therefore 
to be joined to another local Church; it need only be willing to be, within 
the historical and cultural milieu which has determined its external aspects, 
the epiphany and sacrament of the unique and immaculate Bride of Christ, 
the Heavenly Jerusalem (provided always that it seek also some specifically 
Christian expression for the unity of the different Churches in love). 

This is what the Reformed Churches expect of the Orthodox! Now 
while I am making these preliminary remarks, there is something else which 
must be said, about the title given to this paper. To set forth truly 
what the Reformed Churches expect of the Orthodox Churches, there 
would first have to be a General Synod of the Reformed Churches, 3 where 
the question could be studied. The Synod would then address itself, with 
one voice, to a pan-Orthodox Synod. This is not yet possible, even though 
nothing would prevent it canonically, at least on our side, since there was 
never a direct division between us, and if we are divided it is due to the 
schism of 1054 and not that of the 16th century. To my knowledge the 

3 There has been only one such Synod in history, at Dortrecht (1618-1619), in 
which not only the Reformed Church participated, but also the Church of England. 
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traditional Reformed polemic has never addressed itself directly to the 
Churches of the East. The one thing that hinders our present treatment of 
the subject is that it is an isolated Reformed theologian who is about to 
speak. This greatly limits the interest of the undertaking, but perhaps does 
not make it totally impossible, insofar as it is true that a theologian is in 
a way a representative of the Church in which he serves our Lord, and is 
under the double obligation to sincerely represent his Church, and also 
not be disavowed by it. 4 

I shall be pardoned therefore if I deal with the subject in the perspective 
of what in my own eyes the Reformed Churches ought to expect from the 
Orthodox Churches. In order not to become too personal and limited, how¬ 
ever, I would like to take five examples from Orthodox theological and 
ecclesiastical life which do not cease to give rise to anxiety, astonishment 
or despair on the part of the Reformed Churches, and concerning which 
they await and hope for an explanation, if possible with the help of a term¬ 
inology that westerners will understand. 

1. When the Reformed Churches have not lost their way, they acknow¬ 
ledge that Mary is the mother of God, Deipara, Theotokos . 5 Alarmed, how¬ 
ever, as well they should be, by the mariological superstitions of the Middle 
Ages, which so compromised the simple and sincere confession of Christ as 
mediator of the New Covenant, or too much influenced by the seemingly 
exclusive claim made by the Church of Rome concerning Mary, in its offer¬ 
ing of this humble servant of Christ the honor of hyperdulia, and in its 
elaboration of dogmas known neither to Scripture nor to the ancient 
Church, the Reformed Churches have never gone so far as to make an 
open confession of the Theotokos , that is, to expose this dogma to the 
meditation of the Church, or, in particular, to allow it to step over the 
threshold of the Liturgy. Now, what kind of dogma is it that is prevented 
from entering into the Church’s prayer? Here is what we would like to 
know: How do you manage to allow this dogma to enter your prayer and 
meditation and yet protect it from the superstitious perversions dishonoring 
Christ, which, as history shows us, so quickly and easily attach themselves 
to it? 

4 Cf. H. Kueng, Theologe und Kirche, Einsiedeln, 1964, p. 38ff. 

5 See, among others, W. Tappolet, Das Marienlob der Reformatoren, Tubingen, 
1962; H. Heppe, Die Dogmatik der evangelich-reformierten Kirche, neu durchgesehen 
und herausgegeben von E. Bizer, Neukirchen, 1936, 2nd ed., 1958, p. 328, 334, 337ff, 
352; K. Barth, Die kirchliche Dogmatik, I, 2, Zollikon-Zurich, 1938, p. 15Iff; in the 
confessions of faith, the confession of Mary the Mother of God becomes more precise 
the further East one moves in the area touched by the Church (cf. the Hungarian 
Confession of 1562, para. 23, in E. F. K. Mueller, Die Bekenntnisschriften der reform- 
ierten Kirche, Leipzig, 1903, p. 383; or the 1609 redaction of the Confession of the 
Bohemian Brethren, ibid., p. 492; cf. also the Confession of the "Church of the 
Strangers” of Frankfort, 1554, ibid., p. 661; etc.) 
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2. The West, it seems to me, has never really understood the 7th Ecu¬ 
menical Council. Hardly was it finished when Charlemagne contested its 
canons by convoking the Synod of Frankfort in 794, and the question of 
icons has developed in the West in a direction very different, as I see it, 
from that which it took in the East. The West has understood the icon 
much less in the strongly eschatological perspective of the promise of an end 
and transfiguration of created matter by the energy of God than in the pas¬ 
toral perspective of a catechetical instruction. Certainly we must be aware 
of subtle nuances here. It seems possible to say, however, that the medieval 
West thought that the major emphasis in its use of images (including those 
of the Father) and statues had been sanctioned by the 2nd Council of 
Nicaea. This has also been the view of the Reformation, which, and one thinks 
especially of Calvin, 6 has been very hard on the 7 th Ecumenical Council, 
for the Reformation was dedicated to freeing the Church from practices which 
required a great deal of subtlety to be distinguished from gross idolatry, 
and it believed that the Council of 787 had not sufficiently protected the 
Church from the menace of this idolatry. What we would like to know, 
again, is what you do to protect this whole domain, so exposed to view, 
from the invasion of superstition? This is not, it should be noted, an alto¬ 
gether academic question. It is of profound theological and pastoral interest 
to us, for at least three reasons. First, because without the elaboration of 
any real iconology, practically all the Reformed churches now being built 
(at least in my own country) reflect the search for and rediscovery of images, 
only in an incoherent way, inspired apparently by a combination of esthetic 
concerns, the quest for subjects of meditation and that blind trust one always 
has in artists when one has a lot of money. 7 Second, because the gradual 
rediscovery of the Eucharistic life is filling the Reformed Church with a 
marvelous generosity in the areas of creativity, space, time and men, and 
inspiring it to offer to its people what could be the image of their future 
life. Finally, more on the pastoral level, we must help the faithful to be¬ 
come less intoxicated by the image industry (publicity, the cinema, televi¬ 
sion) with its whole sensualistic tendency, by setting up some “healthy” 
images in opposition to those that are diseased. 

3. The Reformed Church has retained out of the exigencies of the 
sixteenth century a strong tendency to make the proclamation of the Word 
of God, in principle, the determining factor of its mission in the world. The 
carrying out of this mission by other means, the handling of this proclama¬ 
tion in other ways — by the simple presence of the people of God, or by 


6 Cf. Institutions 1:11, 13ff. 

7 J. Ph. Ramseyer, in his fine work La Parole et Vintage, Neuchatel and Paris, 1963, 
attempts to establish the conditions for a valid iconology in the Reformed Church. 
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the liturgical celebration, or by the radiance of the saints, or by the martyr¬ 
dom of silence — does not shock us perhaps at the level of reflection, but it 
certainly shocks as at the level of our reflexes. Slowly the Reformed Church 
is in fact beginning to learn again that the diaconate and the monastic life 
can and must be integrated into a full vision of the Church’s mission in the 
world. Nevertheless the Reformed Church understands this mission pri¬ 
marily as a prophetic mission, as a certain fever or movement which gladly 
precipitates the Church into a thousand and one commitments, as they say, 
and these, being often of minimal importance, tend finally to devaluate 
the Word which this mission is supposed to proclaim. 8 The Orthodox type 
of witness in the broad sense of the term, strikes me as being very different. 
I feel that we would like very much to enter into a debate with you to see 
how far our two different types of martyr stand in need of one another, if 
the Church is not to be led either into a naive confrontation to this age, or 
into a sort of withdrawal, from which it will wake up to find that history 
has carried it, without its ever suspecting it, into a politico-social country 
so new that it will not know really how to be its salt and light, and must 
make a tremendous effort, all over again, to convince the world which sur¬ 
rounds it or closes it in that it is not just a dream that has passed rightly 
into the realm of folklore, but “the first-fruits of the creatures of God,” to 
use St. James’ magnificent formula (1:18). 

4. Western eschatology is on the whole more “chronological” than 
“sacramental.” 9 This is why, perhaps, it became so weak once time had 
passed the point of a thousand years. It is probably also the reason why 
the role of the Church in the history of the world is in the West more in¬ 
tentionally self-conscious and ambitious, and why, again, soteriology attracts 
more attention there than doxology, why also that since the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury eschatology has not really penetrated either the faith or the life of the 
Church, and finally, why it is the Crucifixion on the reredos at Isenheim, 
and not the Resurrection, which Griinewald has, so to speak, felt from within. 
The Reformed Churches, having scarcely ever encountered a penetrating 
and all-consuming eschatology except under the form of chiliastic and 
prophetic illuminism, which fills them with horror, have therefore as it 
were recoiled in fright whenever an upsurge of the new, the kaina of which 
St. Paul speaks (2 Cor. 5:17), or a violent withdrawal from the corruption 
of this age (Gal. 1:4), or a passage into the Kingdom of the well-beloved 


8 Cf. the very important book of J. Ellul, Fausse presence au monde moderne , Paris, 
1963. 

9 Cf. J. Danielou, Bible et Liturgie , Paris, 1951, pp. 355-387; O. Rousseau, “La 
typologie augustinienne de l’Hexaemeron et la th^ologie du temps,” in La Mcdson - 
Dieu, No. 65, 1961, p. 80-95. 
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Son (Col. 1:13), or a change into the image of the Lord from one degree 
of glory to another by the action of the Holy Spirit (2 Cor. 3:18), has 
sought free expression in the life of the Church. For when such an expres¬ 
sion is not at the same time supported and guarded by the Sacrament, then 
we can expect disorder, division and contempt of tradition, as, for example, 
the evils which St. Paul had to correct with his first letter to the Corinthians. 
All this has spread a kind of veil over our Churches, which dims their pas¬ 
chal light, whereas they ought each Sunday to be celebrating the Resurrec¬ 
tion and welcoming in the agalliasis that which is already capable of bear¬ 
ing witness to the presence of the Kingdom. It is not too much to say that 
our Churches, often unconsciously, are waiting for the Orthodox Churches to 
help them rediscover the sacramental character of Christian eschatology , 
and thus also more joy, more liberty, more generosity, more light in the 
celebration of the Liturgy and in the Christian life. 

5. Western tradition is very clearly a tradition of dilemmas. Not just the 
specifically Christian dilemmas touching the incongruities between this age 
and the Kingdom that is to come, but dilemmas within the faith and life of 
the Church itself : the opposition of nature to grace, faith to works, the 
Word to the Sacrament, Scripture to Tradition, the clergy to the laity, and 
so on. Like all western Churches, the Reformed Church is also marked by 
the tradition of dilemmas, and every time it shows preference for one term 
over the other it discovers that it is advancing only as one half-paralyzed 
by a stroke. Nor can it console itself by saying that the other half of the 
body is functioning in Rome, for no Church can comfort itself in its defense 
of a half truth, under the pretext that the other half is being defended by 
another Church. Such fifty-fifty arrangements are conceivable in a strict 
sense if it is a question of dividing up what two adversaries claim or covet 
with equal passion. But truth is not something which can be divided up in 
this way, since it is not something entrusted to our arbitrary decision, but 
something which in its fullness calls us to confess it with our whole being. 
This is why the Reformed Churches do not wish to be, nor indeed can they 
ever be simply the Churches of grace, faith, Scripture, the Word, the laity. 
They wish to be also Churches of nature, works, Tradition, the Sacraments, 
and the cleigy, and woe to them if they cease to wish these things! The 
Roman Church on its part absolutely refuses to be the Church only of 
nature, works, Tradition, the Sacraments and the clergy. It too claims — 
and one thinks of the efforts of the Council now in session — to be the 
Church of grace, faith, the Scriptures, the Word and the laity. But here in 
the West we are hardly able to speak openly about or live peacefully with 
this internal impossibility, which requires us to adopt one term of each di¬ 
lemma and leave the other to our opponent. We are limping along. And if 
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this lameness is at once the affliction and the glory of the western tradition, 
we do not think we are doomed to be lame forever. Now it seems to us that 
you Orthodox do not suffer these dilemmas, or at least not in the same 
critical way. Why is this? You would help us a great deal by telling us. 
Does it come from the fact that since Charlemagne our eschatological con¬ 
science has apparently become dissipated? Or does it come from the fact 
that since Charlemagne the West confesses the Filioque with a polemic intent 
directed against the traditional pneumatology of the Eastern Church? This 
is the explanation advanced by Vladimir Lossky and his school, whose influ¬ 
ence is growing among us. What we look for from you is that you should 
help us, with your questions and answers, to see if the Western addition 
of the Filioque to the Nicene Creed, or at least the traditional Western in¬ 
terpretation of the Filioque, is really the hidden source of the dilemmas 
which in the West finally provoked the Reformation, from which neither 
side is yet healed; and if, consequently, these dilemmas originate in our 
fear of truly confessing the Spirit in His Person, so that we prefer to make 
Him an extension or annexation to the second Person, giving rise, at the 
level of the Church, to a series of conflicts of competence and influence be¬ 
tween the operations and the manifestations of the second and third Persons 
of the Holy Trinity which would seem blasphemous if conceived at the level 
of the Divinity. But in order to get this debate started, which will undoubt¬ 
edly go to the very heart of all our Christian divisions, at least two con¬ 
ditions must be met: from our viewpoint there would have to be a 
willingness to open the debate with all present, Lutherans, Anglicans, 
Methodists, Baptists and Reformed, as well as Roman Catholics (or, if one 
has another viewpoint, Roman Catholics, as well as Lutherans, Reformed, 
etc.) From the standpoint of both East and West there would also have to 
be a willingness to prepare technically for this debate, by an invitation of 
theologians and churchmen from the western Churches to immerse them¬ 
selves in the theologies, languages and modes of thought of the Eastern 
Churches, and by an invitation of theologians and churchmen of the Eastern 
Churches to become immersed in the theological traditions, languages and 
techniques of thought current in the West. This will be a long process, 
but as Pope John XXIII remarked one day, at the time of the Last Judg¬ 
ment our Lord will probably not ask us if we have realized our unity, but 
if we have worked for it, honestly and courageously. 

* * * 

The questions we have been considering certainly represent an important 
part of what the Reformed Churches expect from the Orthodox Churches. 
May I be permitted, however, to go a little further, and add that what we 
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should also expect from you, most urgently, is a double service ... it being 
understood that since we are among friends we dare to ask this of you feel¬ 
ing, that we are not going beyond the limits of a reasonable hope. 

The declaration on “The Church, the Churches and the World Council 
of Churches” adopted in Toronto in 1950 permitted the Orthodox Churches 
to request participation in this Council without hesitation, for they could do 
so without going against the demands of their own ecclesiology, without 
being required any longer to recognize the other Churches as the Church in 
the true and full sense of this term, and were thus justified in regarding 
them simply as elements or vestiges of the true Church of Jesus Christ. 10 
Nevertheless this participation presupposes a certain disposition not to chal¬ 
lenge a priori the ecclesiological status of the other member Churches, but 
rather to adopt, until more fully informed, an attitude of positive expecta¬ 
tion on this point — all the more so in that the Churches in question have 
had few contacts in the past, and know each other very slightly and in¬ 
directly (i.e., through their polemics with a third party, rather than by direct 
confrontation); and have never actually gone into schism from one another, 
but come together now, following schisms in which they themselves were 
not directly implicated. This is particularly the case of the Orthodox and 
Reformed Churches. 

The first service that we ask of you , that we dare to expect of you, is 
that you help us to Recapture a profound awareness of our ecclesiological 
status , by addressing some precise and pressing questions to us on this subject . 

At the time of the Reformation the condition of the Western Church, 
even in the eyes of Roman Catholic historians, left much to be desired. A 
reform was imposed which neither the Council of Constance nor that of 
Rasle-Ferrara-Florence has been able to fulfill. It was the Church which 
the Reformers wished to restore to its original purity. Not one of them 
wanted to be, or thought of himself as a schismatic. If this were not so 
they would not, all of them and at the same time, have recognized the full 
validity of the Baptism and Orders administered in the medieval Western 
Church, or have fought so energetically and even ferociously against the 
sects which took advantage of the explosion of western Christianity to es¬ 
tablish themselves in schism. Once the lines were fixed in division, once the 
people were exhausted by the bloody conflicts and persecutions which char¬ 
acterized this epoch, a kind of inter-ecclesiastical confrontation, which had 
accompanied these conflicts from the beginning, came into play. In this 


Cf. “The Church, the Churches and the World Council of Churches,” The Ecu - 
menical Review , Vol. Ill, No. 1, October, 1950, p. 47-53. 
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confrontation the attempt was made to nullify the ecclesiological status of 
the adversary simply by proving and demonstrating one’s own. This was the 
“true vs. false Church” debate. For a time this confrontation was conducted 
without complexes, and not without success by the Reformed Churches. 
Later on the successes diminished, in proportion as the complexes grew 
(especially if these took the form of confessional pride). In brief, I think 
these complexes stemmed principally from the fact that in the course of 
the Reformation the Reformed Churches were virtually unable to preserve 
the existing sociology of the Church, so important was it for them to restore 
the orthodox theology of the Church. Convinced by St. Jerome, as the 
whole Middle Ages was, that there was no essential charismatic difference 
between a bishop and a presbyter, 11 the Reformed Churches dared, strictly 
within this interpretation, to abandon the episcopal-diocesan structure of 
the Church in favor of a structure which they originally regarded as epis¬ 
copalalthough later, under the attacks of their adversaries, they 
have often come to admit that they are simply presbyterians. Now — the 
historic sequel has made it plain — the abandonment of the traditional ec¬ 
clesiastical sociology by the Reformed Churches has turned out to be such a 
powerful lever for their opponents that they have consented, at least im¬ 
plicitly, to abandon along with it the traditional ecclesiastical theology, and 
have ended by seriously asking themselves if those who accuse them of hav¬ 
ing lost the apostolic succession as a constitutive element of the Church, 
through renunciation of the diocesan episcopate as the traditional sign of 
this succession, may not after all be right. 12 This hesitancy has naturally been 
exploited at once, and it is now the style to say that the Reformed Churches 
should be declared to have lost the apostolic succession and hence to be 
profoundly impaired in their ecclesiological status, and to say also that they 
do not seem to protest this charge, or protest against it by asserting, contrary 
even to their own confessions of faith, that the minister of apostolic succes¬ 
sion, the minister of the Word and the Sacraments and the holder of the 
keys, is not a constitutive element of the Church at all. 

It is at this point that we dare to expect help from you, as we await your 
questions. The massive entry of the Orthodox Churches into the World 
Council of Churches since 1961 has been for us an event of capital im¬ 
portance, whether on the level of apprehension, or fear, or hope. We know 
very well that you have not been converted to “Protestantism” by your entry 
into the Council, but have come to bear witness to your faith and at the 


11 See his commentary Ad Tite, 1.5, in C. Kirch, Enchiridion Fontium Historiae 
ecclesiasticae antiquae , 1940, (5th ed.), No. 631, p. 364. 

12 On this subject see my essay “La continuite de TEglise selon la doctrine reformee,” 
in Prophitisme sacramentel , Neuchatel et Paris, 1964, pp. 109-138. 
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same time to challenge the ecclesiological status of the other member- 
Churches, and to do so in a far more open, confident and fraternal manner 
than the Church of Rome could hope to achieve. Some have trembled 
a little at your coming. For me it presents a tremendous opportunity for 
my Church to rediscover, as it is pressed by your questions, the entirely 
adequate ecclesiological status which sleeps or stirs in its heart and needs 
only to be awakened and encouraged. So then do not let us flee your ques¬ 
tions, do not be afraid to make them precise and disturbing, do not be 
afraid to see how they upset and bother us, and compel us to enter into 
harsh, but salutory internal debates. In fact I am quite certain that if you 
know how to pose them with fraternal confidence and hope, and if you 
respond amicably to our confessions of faith, we will know how to reply in 
such a way as to confess worthily that we are integral members of the Holy 
Church of God. We will also know how to rediscover and exhibit in our 
life the plenitude of faith, the sacramental life, the Christ-like office of 
the baptized, and the validity of the pastoral ministry which is exercised in 
the name of Jesus Christ in the Church. Undoubtedly we will have to dig 
more deeply for some of the traditional marks of the Christian Church than 
for others; but I know they are there — just as the grace of Baptism endures 
even when it is covered over by sins. They need only be openly confessed, 
and once again they will spring up into view. If the Roman Catholics are 
about to revive the ministry of the diaconate, out of the atrophied vestige 
it had become with them, then there is surely no reason to think that we of 
the Reformation are too diseased to rediscover the full grace of the Church 
within the Church of the Reformation. God does not snuff out the candle 
which has flared up again into light. 

The second service which we ask of you, that we dare to expect of you, 
is that you take a positive part in the great ecumenical debate of the West, 
the debate of “Romanism” vs. “Protestantism” 

It is not only “Protestants” who have been put on the defensive by the 
entry of the Orthodox into the World Council of Churches. Many Roman 
Catholics also have been disturbed, to the point that some of them in their 
uneasiness have sought to minimize the importance of this event, 13 have 
asked if it is not really an ecclesiological monstrosity to see Orthodox sitting 
side by side in assembly with Baptists and Quakers, have begun to think 
that the Orthodox Church is only a Catholicism which fell on hard times 


13 P. B. Lambert, O.P., asks if it is not enough to say “c’est au reste dans un sens 
de t^moignage missionnaire que les Eglises orientales interpreted leur presence dans le 
Conseil oecum&iique des Eglises.” (Le probleme oecumenique, Vol. II, Paris, 1962, 
p. 570). See also the second part of the book by M. J. Le Guillou, O.P., Mission et 
uniti, les exigences de la communion, Paris, 1960, p. 153-180. 
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in the eleventh century and which, if it had not retreated into itself, would 
be today nothing other than the Eastern tradition of Roman Catholicism, 
and hence have concluded that it is an extraordinary blunder that the 
Orthodox should have turned to Geneva, rather than to Rome at the mo¬ 
ment of their decision to rejoin the sphere of life where, as it is said in the 
West, the history of the Church is unfolding. 

If by seeking admittance to the World Council of Churches the Orthodox 
Churches are, in a fraternal way, challenging the ecclesiological status of the 
Reformed and other non-Roman Churches of the West, their request is also 
a challenge to the Roman claim not so much to be the only Church of 
Christ in its fullest sense (the Orthodox have long challenged this claim, 
without taking part in the World Council of Churches), as to its claim 
to be the true Church of Christ in the West. Here is something which I 
feel is of immense importance in the search for the unity of the Church. 
In an awkward and provisional manner I would formulate the issue as 
follows: 

The participation of the Orthodox Churches in the World Council of 
Churches seems to me to teach the Church of Rome that from the Orthodox 
viewpoint the Christian West is not just Rome, but Rome and “Protestant¬ 
ism,” Rome and the Churches which undertook the Reform of Christianity 
in the West. In this case the Reformation, in the eyes of the Orthodox 
Churches, is a part of the history of the Church of God in the West. This 
history, consequently, must be capable of being integrated into the history 
of the whole of western Christianity, that it may become a common sum¬ 
mons to repentance and thanksgiving. In other terms, the question which 
the Orthodox pose for the Roman Catholic Church (as well as for the 
non-Roman Catholic Churches) by their participation in the World Council 
of Churches appears to me to take the form of an invitation to reformulate 
the interpretation of the Reformation in the sixteenth century, that it might 
cease to be more or less misconstrued on the one hand as a catastrophe 
inspired by Satan or, on the other hand, as a new Pentecost, and that it 
might be seen as it really was, i.e., an important and serious moment in 
the Church’s pilgrimmage, but not a moment decisive in the history of 
salvation, a very considerable turning point in the midst of the last time, 
which is the time of the Church, but not an event eph ’ apax , not a unique 
event which must forever determine the course of the history of the Church, 
and which can neither be brought back nor consummated in peace and a 
refound unity. This is why we, the Reformed Churches, do not know how 
to sufficiently thank the Orthodox Churches for their participation in the 
World Council of Churches. In effect, this participation implicitly requires 
the Roman Church to ask itself if it must not re-examine the denial of 
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ecclesiological status which it normally pronounces against the Reformed 
Churches, and against other Churches of the West which have ceased to 
be under Roman obedience. (This is a question which certain more clear¬ 
sighted and courageous Roman Catholic theologians have been raising any¬ 
way.) Now if Rome has to accept or approach with caution the Reformed, 
Lutheran, Anglican, etc. Churches as possible Churches , as Churches whose 
claims to ecclesiological status (or, one might say, more spiritually, whose 
profound reasons for administering the grace of God) merit something more 
than a judgment based completely on the supposed absence of apostolic 
succession and the consequent reduction of their ecclesiological status to 
the level of a revival of the rights of the laity, then the non-Roman 
Churches of the West are by the same token required to give serious theo¬ 
logical consideration to the Roman claims to an authentic ( but more 
canonical and more widely applicable) ecclesiological status, and the internal 
ecumenical encounters of the West can develop in new and unexpected 
ways. Certainly it is the mutual denial of authentic ecclesiological status — 
even when the marks of the Church are given a different emphasis in Rome 
and in Geneva — which so effectively blocks any real advance in this 
problem which is, whether we like it or not, the number one ecumenical 
problem in the West, the problem of an encounter between the Church of 
Rome and the other western Churches under conditions acceptable to all. 
What the Reformed Churches expect of the Orthodox Churches is, there¬ 
fore, in the second place, that they should try to convince Rome, which is 
so anxious today not to offend them, that in their eyes it does not comprise 
the whole of western Christianity, that it must therefore, in a way that is 
not only diplomatic but also theologically new, begin to re-examine the six¬ 
teenth century Reformation and its consequences, and hence to re-examine 
also the ecclesiological status of the so-called “Protestant” Churches (it 
being understood that such a re-evaluation would necessarily involve a 
similar re-evaluation of the ecclesiological status of Rome by these “Protest¬ 
ant” Churches). 

* * * 

The grace which the Churches need, now that together they are seek¬ 
ing to grow in Christ through this ecumenical reapproachment, is that each 
should know how much the others depend on it for help of some kind. What 
I have said here will indicate the important and varied help which the 
Reformed Churches expect of the Orthodox Churches. And if we think we 
are right in soliciting this help, it is because on our own part we too are 
ready with all our heart to give help in whatever way we can. For if in the 
ecumenical debate there is a chapter entitled “How can the Orthodox 
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Churches help us? A Protestant appeal/’ we shall not be too surprised if 
there is another one entitled “How can the Reformed Churches help us? 
An Orthodox appeal.” This subject is not mine, and must be dealt with by 
others. 


Translated from the French by Ashelbioh E. Moorhouse 
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The Second Vatican Council’s 
“Constitutio de Ecclesia” 

Nicholas Arseniev 


1 . 


This highly important and impressive document—the Constitution De 
Ecclesia of the Second Vatican Council—has rightly and naturally given 
rise to different reactions and different appraisals. The document is so rich 
in its contents that it is only natural and, perhaps to a certain extent, even 
legitimate that some commentators are inclined to dwell more on some 
parts and overlook the others. It is easy to understand that the part of the 
document that has attracted the chief attention is the one that treats of 
the rights of the Bishops, of their collegiality in the ruling of the Church 
in communion with the Bishop of Rome, and especially of the rights and 
responsibilities of the Papal See. But in order to do full justice to this 
highly important document in its totality, it is desirable I think, to take it 
as a whole , in its total inspiration (being at the same time aware of the pos¬ 
sibility of different, and even contradictory influences that may have con¬ 
tributed to its shape). It is more than a statement about the mutual rela¬ 
tions between the Episcopate and Papacy, more than an attempt to restate 
in a modified context and on a partially modified background the papal 
dogma of Vatican I. This document has in first place a strong christo- 
logical and missionary inspiration. Not the Organized Church — holy and 
ing to grow in Christ through this ecumenical rapprochment, is that each 
most necessary for the salvation of mankind though she be—stands from 
course, the dialogue with other Christians easier, in particular with the 
Orthodox and the traditionally-minded Protestants. But even more than 
that: this proclamation of Christ as life-giving Center is also necessary in 
view of the remaining, non-Christian and especially of the unbelieving athe¬ 
istic modem world with its deep, although most unavowed, sense of the 
fallacy, of the void of all things and the utter senselessness of life and all 
being. This sad and suffering world, that has lost its faith in God, that has 
given up God and the belief in a higher goal of life and existence, needs 
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Christ, bitterly and fundamentally, although it does not know it, or even 
denies it. 

“Christ is the Light of nations' , — so begins this document “Because this 
is so, this holy council, gathered together in the Holy Spirit, eagerly desires, 
by proclaiming the Gospel to every creature, to bring the light of Christ to 
all men.” In these words we find the basic inspiration , that has moved 
John XXIII to start his oecumenical work and the work of inner church 
reform. The late Pope had said several times that his chief aim was to preach 
Christ and the Salvation through Christ to the unbelieving world who had 
lost its faith and was deeply unhappy, and that, if other Christians united 
in this proclaiming of Christ to the world, this united preaching of Christ 
would by and by lead to the Union of Christendom. There is a deep and 
undubitable truth in this assertion, and the insight into this truth has, to a 
great extent, inspired the new document which we are now studying. It is 
inspired and carried on by a stream of deep Christian conviction; there is 
the eloquence of burning faith — not mere phraseology — that permeates it. 
“God’s plan was to raise men to participation in the divine life.” “It was in 
Him — in Christ — before the foundation of the world that the Father chose 
us and predestined us to become adopted sons, for in Him it pleased the 
Father to re-establish all things (cf. Ephes. 1:4-5, 10).” “By His obedience 
He brought about redemption.” 

The ecclesiology — for it is an ecclesiological document — is here from 
the beginning deeply subordinated to Christology . So it ought to be always, 
but we know how very often ecclesiology becomes practically (never of 
course theoretically) nearly independent, without actually looking up to the 
Root and Source of life and inspiration which is Christ. The Root, the 
Source and the inspiration of the Church being Christ Himself , it is to Him 
that we have always to look up when treating of the Church, its interior life 
and its laws. 

God “planned to assemble in the Holy Church all those who would be¬ 
lieve in Christ.” The next section speaks of the Holy Spirit as giving life 
to the Church and sanctifying it. The Church “has to be on earth the initial 
budding forth of the Kingdom of God. While it slowly grows, the Church 
strains toward the completed Kingdom. And with all its strength, it hopes 
and desires to be united in glory with the King.” 

So — we see — the danger is here avoided to identify, as it sometimes 
happens, the Church on earth with the Kingdom itself: the Church is only 
the beginning, “the initial budding forth” of the Kingdom. This eschato¬ 
logical attitude, the presence of the eschatological dimension gives depth 
and dynamic quality to the whole presentation. All these are tones essentially 
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and deeply Christian and Apostolic and, therefore, dear to the heart of the 
Orthodox Church. 

The Church — as it is stated in the next section — is built on the Corner¬ 
stone which is Christ . On this foundation the Church is built by the Apostles 
and from it the Church receives durability and consolidation * 

The working of the Spirit in the Church is described in words deeply 
inspired by the Pauline epistles. 4 'Giving the body unity through Himself 
and through His power and inner joining of the members, the same Spirit 
produces and urges love among the believers.” “The Head of the body is 
Christ... With His all-surpassing perfection ... He fills the whole body with 
the riches of His glory (cf. Ephes., 1:18-23).” But the earthly Church 
knows that she is still in a state of trial, of growth and purification. “On 
earth still as pilgrims in a strange land, tracing in trial and in oppression the 
paths He trod, we are made one with His sufferings, like the body is one 
with the head, suffering with Him, that with Him we may be glorified (cf. 
Romans, VIII: 17).” The Church is described as the spouse of the Lamb 
(cf. Apocalypse XII: 17), “Whom Christ loved and for whom He delivered 
Himself up that He might sanctify her (Ephes. V:26)”... and whom He 
unceasingly “nourishes and cherishes (Ephes. V:29)” and whom, once 
purified, He willed “to be cleansed and joined to Himself.. 

But it is not a “triumphalizing,” self-indulgent and easy-going conception 
of the Church, rejoicing in earthly influences, riches and powers, that stands 
here before the spiritual eye. “The Church, although it needs human re¬ 
sources to carry out its mission, is not set up to seek earthly glory, but to 
proclaim even by its own example, humility and self-sacrifice. Christ was 
sent by the Father to bring good news to the poor, to heal the contrite of 
heart (Luke IV: 18), to seek and to save what was lost (Luke XIX: 12).” 
“Similarly the Church encompasses with love all those who are poor and 
who suffer, the image of its poor and suffering Founder. It does all it can 
to relieve their need and in them it strives to serve Christ..Further, “the 
Church, embracing sinners, in its bosom being at the same time holy and 
always in need of being purified , follows the endless way of penance and 
renewal.” Here we have explicitly stated the deepest reason and inspiration 
of all the last events inside the Catholic Church, as they presented themselves 
to the mind of the Pope John XXIII (and also of his collaborators and his 
successor): the Church is in permanent need of self-reform and purification. 
And it is perhaps particularly needed now at a time when faced by an un¬ 
believing and deeply unhappy world. The Church has lost to a great extent 
the dynamic power of that apostolic conquering preaching of the Good News. 
Self-reform in order to be able to preach the Gospel to the suffering world — 

* Italics are mine throughout. 
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this is the catch-word and the deepest sense, as I have said already, of all 
the last happenings in the Catholic Church, as they stood forth from the 
beginning before the spiritual eyes of their chief promoters. 

A self-reform to acquire the force of a strengthened preaching of the 
Good Tidings to the unbelieving and suffering world! How unexpected it is, 
but how welcome also that this deepest inspiration of the whole present 
reform-movement of the Catholic Church has received such defined expres¬ 
sion in this document, permeated by a high religious inspiration. In this 
fundamental (not only introductory) statement all Christians can join, yea 
more: all Christians have to join in order that we should not remain alone 
on a small, well-protected island amidst the roaring waters of millions and 
millions of unbelieving masses, without caring for bringing them spiritual aid 
and the only one real Good News . We can learn much from the missionary 
elan permeating this document, which is not only an expression of a definite 
Roman-Catholic dogmatic ecclesiological scheme (which of course it is) 
but which is also much more than that: a turning back to the Root and 
Source of our Faith, Christ Jesus, and a summon to bring to the world His 
Name and His Salvation. 

Rut organically while following Him, while proclaiming Him, we are 
being taken hold of by His Spirit. We are Church of God . So there is a 
necessary organic link between confessing our Lord and Saviour, between 
going out and proclaiming Him again and again to the surrounding world 
and our being His Church , members of His body, under Him as our Head. 
Because, our joyful missionary proclaiming the Gospel can be bom and 
performed only out of the riches of the Spirit residing in our union with 
Him: in the Body of which we are members and of which He is the Head 
and the Spirit the inspiring strength. So the subject — the Church and its 
structure — is intrinsically connected with the call, addressed to all Faithful 
and to the Church of God, to go forth and to proclaim the Gospel. 

2 . 

The ecclesiological outlook of this document is, as it has been pointed 
out, deeply permeated by the sense of responsibility of the whole Church, 
here on earth, before the Truth of God. Therefrom comes this strain of 
self-scrutinizing, of self-admonition, the dynamic elan that characterizes many 
parts of this document. The dynamic conception of the Church as led by 
the Spirit (reminding us not only of St. Paul, but also of the beautiful 
passages of A. S. Khomiakov dedicated to this subject) appears quite defin¬ 
itely in Chapter II of the document: “On the People of God.” I quote only 
a few passages: “Christ, the Lord, High Priest, taken among men (Hebrews, 
V: 1-3), made the new people a Kingdom and priests to God the Father 
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(Apocal. 1:6; V; 9-10). The baptized, by regeneration and the anointing 
of the Holy Spirit, are consecrated as a spiritual house and a holy priesthood 
in order that through all those works — of a Christian man — they may offer 
spiritual sacrifice and proclaim the power of Him Who has called them out 
of darkness into His marvellous Light” (I Petr. 11:4-10). “The ministerial 
priest, by the sacred power he enjoys, teaches and rules the priestly people 
acting in the person of Christ, he makes present the eucharistic sacrifice and 
offers it to God in the name of all the people. But the faithful , in virtue of 
their royal priesthood , join in the offering of the Eucharist ” 

“God has constituted Christ as the source of salvation for the whole 
world . By the proclamation of the Gospel the Church prepares her hearers 
to receive and profess the faith. She gives them the dispositions necessary 
for baptism, snatches them from the slavery of errors and idols, and in¬ 
corporates them in Christ, so that through charity they may grow up into 
fullness in Christ.” 

Not less remarkable (in Chapter III) are the passages consecrated to 
the powers of the Bishop. To an Orthodox reader they sound sometimes 
as his own conceptions of the role of the Bishop in the life of the Church. 
But there is, of course, an important difference: according to the Roman 
Catholic point of view, as outlined in the constitution De Ecclesia , the 
Bishops have to fulfill their episcopal functions and make use of their epis¬ 
copal powers only in closest connection with the “Head” of the episcopal 
collegium — the Bishop of Rome. This is not only a practical rule safe¬ 
guarding the unity in the Church; it is an ontological necessity, according to 
the Fathers of the Council and to the whole Roman Catholic outlook. As 
our Lord, instituting the apostolic collegium , has appointed Peter as its 
Head, so — by analogy — the successor of Peter has to be the Head of the 
episcopal body. This is emphasized again and again, with the greatest force. 
“... . Episcopal consecration ... also confers the office of teaching and of 
governing, which, however, of its very nature can be exercised only in hier¬ 
archical communion with the head and the members of the college”.. .“But 
the college or body of Bishops has no authority unless it is understood 
together with the Roman Pontiff, the successor of Peter, as its head.” The 
Pope’s power of primacy over all, both pastors and faithful, remains whole 
and intact. “In virtue of office, that is as Vicar of Christ and pastor of the 
whole Church, the Roman Pontiff has supreme and universal power over the 
Church ” The power of the Bishops “can be exercized only with the consent 
of the Roman Pontiff.” Therefore “a Council is never oecumenical, unless 
it is confirmed or at least accepted as such by the successor of Peter.” 

Not only the primacy of the Roman Pontiff is restated in solemn terms, 
but also — what many hoped would not be done at least so explicitly —* the 
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doctrine of Vatican I of Papal Infallibility. Not only the substance of this 
tenet, its general meaning, but the wording itself has been solemnly restated. 
The old dogmatic formula of Vatican I has remained unchanged and occu¬ 
pies a key-place of central importance in the new text of the Constitution 
of the Church. 

“This is the infallibility which the Roman Pontiff, the head of the College 
of Bishops, enjoys in virtue of his office, when, as the supreme shepherd and 
teacher of all the faithful, who confirms his brethren in their faith (cf. Luke 
XXII, 39), by a definitive act he proclaims a doctrine of faith or morals. 
And therefore his definitions of themselves and not from the consent of the 
Church (ex sese et non ex consensu Ecciesiae) are justly styled irreformable , 
since they are pronounced with the assistance of the Holy Spirit.... For then, 
the Roman Pontiff is not pronouncing judgment as a private person, but as 
the supreme teacher of the Universal Church, in whom the charisma of 
infallibility of the Church itself is individually present. ... The infallibility 
promised to the Church resides also in the body of bishops when that body 
exercises the supreme magisterium with the successor of Peter.” 

There is here nothing new from the traditional Roman Catholic point 
of view; new to a certain extent, or rather a return to a more ancient con¬ 
ception, is the strong stress laid on the role of Episcopacy in the Church, not 
only as an organ of the central papal power, but as an institution having its 
origin and basis in the powers of the other Apostles besides Peter. So that 
a certain duality came to be stated in the structure of the Church — duality 
in Unity! — the Pope and the Bishops, both as detainers of the supreme 
power in the Church, but the Bishops only as long as they are in union with 
the Pope. It is not stated, however, that the Pope retains the supreme power 
only in union with the body of the Bishops. So that the duality turns again 
to be rather a Unity : a unity in the Pope (although the expression: the 
Pope with the Bishops or the Bishops with the Pope, as their Head, has been 
used in this document with a definite preference to other modes of expres¬ 
sion) . So there is a duality in unity. Such is, it seems, the present Roman 
Catholic point of view (reviewed to a certain extent on the light of ancient 
tradition) on the divinely instituted structure of the Church. This view 
appears to be, from the Orthodox point of view, a certain advance towards 
the ancient position as upheld by the Orthodox Church, and therefore a 
certain gain in regard to the problem of Christian reunion. 

But the problem is very much complicated by strong tendencies unfavor - 
able to the general conception of a certain duality in the Church: the 
Bishops and the Pope as their Head. These tendencies would re-emphasize 
with full strength the quasi total subordination of the Bishops to the Pope. 
This would mean the return to the concept of full weight ecclesiastical cen - 
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tralization, placing all the supreme and ultimate power in the hands of the 
Supreme Head — the Pope alone. This seems rather apparent in the wording 
of a text emanating from a special commission nominated ad hoc by the 
Pope, which has been officially placed in the hands of all the Fathers of the 
Second Vatican Council on November 17, 1964, i.e. two days before the 
decisive vote on the Constitution De Ecclesia. This “explanatory preliminary 
note” gives a strongly restricting sense to the notion of episcopal powers. The 
episcopal functions are called in this text “intentionally” as “sacred charges,” 
and not “powers,” in order to make clear that they are not powers that can 
“by themselves” pass from a state of potentiality into a state of active mani¬ 
festation (potestas ad actum expedite). In the case of Bishops, on the con¬ 
trary, the powers can manifest themselves actively only “in hierarchical 
communion with the Head and the members of the Church.” The episcopal 
College “does not exist without its Head.” “Actually, the College comprises 
necessarily and always its Head that inside the College preserves fully its 
function of Vicar of Christ and Pastor of the Universal Church.. ” “It is to 
the judgment of the Supreme Pontiff that has been entrusted the care of all 
the flock of Christ...” We see that this point of view that was always the 
official Roman one, has prevailed also in this latest ecclesiastical develop¬ 
ment. Not very much remains after that of the “Collegiality” of the Bishops. 
We can very well understand the difficulties and the misgivings that obsess 
the Roman Catholic Church on its way to a greater collegiality, a greater 
“collegiate” responsibility of the Bishops. This “preliminary” and “explan¬ 
atory” text reflects of course a very great caution, perhaps diffidence. Per¬ 
haps it means practically “taking back with one hand what has been given 
with another.” In any case, it is characteristic of the great hesitation that — 
naturally — obsesses the Catholic Church in these moments of self-reflexion, 
interior reform and most important decisions and clarification. 

The old formulations are very strong. Can they be reconciled with the 
spirit of a larger “collegiality” in the life of the Church? The answer to this 
question is important from the point of view of the possibility to advance 
towards Christian re-union. 

3 . 

The forces against the return to an ancient, less centralized conception 
of the structure of the Church prove to be very strong and, for the time 
being, decisive. If these forces had but little actual backing in the opinions 
expressed by the majority of the Council Fathers (as it seems to be the 
case), these Council Fathers nevertheless had to bow before the decision 
and they did. This explains also the most important fact that no change has 
been introduced in the formula of the First Vatican Council concerning the 
Papal powers over the whole of the Church and the Papal Infallibility. This 
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formula of the First Vatican Council has even been re-introduced without 
change into the text of the new Constitution De Ecclesia of the present 
Council. There were hopes, there were suppositions that, without a flat 
denial of the formula of Vatican I (which would be extremely difficult to 
expect), there might be a restatement of the general tenour of the Vatican 
dogma avoiding some extreme expressions (such as ex sese et non ex consensu 
ecclesiae) which are especially unacceptable in the eyes of the Orthodox 
Church.* Nothing of this happened. Much has happened, and some most 
important re-emphasises have taken place: a new stress of the mystical, 
organic character of the Church, of the high Christian dignity of the layman, 
of the “priestly” character — in a general, not hierarchical, sense — of the 
believers, of the divinely instituted powers of the bishops in ruling the whole 
Church in communion with the First Bishop among them (this last state¬ 
ment has been again mitigated and there was even an attempt to nullify it 
more or less, but still things that have been said and have been formulated 
in official statements cannot be made unsaid and unwritten). 

So much has happened, but not the most important thing: the mitigation, 
yes the restatement (because it was clear that this restatement was as things 
stand, unavoidable) in mitigated terms of the Vatican formula. This would 
have raised hopes that it might be reconsidered and revised one day in the 
light of common Church experience, of the Christian West and the Christian 
East. This, I say, has not happened. Will it ever take place and shall we 
become reunited, in faithful acceptance of the traditions of the Ancient un¬ 
divided Church, our common Mother and Authority? 

But one great thing — I have said in the beginning — has been accom¬ 
plished by this Council: it has given utterance with admirable force to the 
new (and most old altogether) inspiration of going forth — in humility and 
poverty — towards the suffering unbelieving World, not to condemn it, but 
to preach to it the salvation in Christ . 

4 . 

But this is not all. Knew language , not the juridical, scholastic one, has 
been revealed in the speeches, of many bishops, members of the Council, a 
new language that is also the old one of the New Testament — the pneu- 


* So a certain disappointment can perhaps be heard, e.g., in the following words 
of a French Catholic theologian: . .. “rares demeurent encore parmi les responsables 
officiels ceux qui acceptent, a le suite des meilleurs specialistes de roecumenisme cath- 
olique, de remettre vraiment en question certaines de nos propres positions h la lumiere 
des questions posees par nos freres separes, non certes en vue de renier certains Ele¬ 
ments de notre foi par souci d’irenisme, mais afin d’envisager dans quel sens la pre¬ 
sentation de ceux-ci serait a preciser, & nuancer et surtout a computer pour mieux 
tenir compte de toutes les exigences de la tradition globale,” R. Aubert in Irenikon, 
1964, No. 3, p. 371. 
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matophoric language of St. Paul, proclaiming the power and the riches of 
the Spirit of God and the dynamic quality of the Church guided by the 
Spirit. 1 

So Pope Paul VI in his inauguration speech at the beginning of the 
second session Council speaks of the Church as “animated internally by a 
mystical dynamism.” “The Church is truly a mystery, a Secret Reality im¬ 
pregnated by the Divine Presence, which can always be the object of new 
and more profound investigations.” 2 

Cardinal Suenens, Archbishop of Malines and Brussels, in one of his 
speeches dwells on “the charismatic gifts of the Spirit spread throughout all 
the Church ” “To St. Paul the Church of Christ does not appear as an 
administrative organization, but as an organic and living Totality of gifts, 
charisma and services,” but these charismatic gifts “can operate only in the 
freedom of the children of God.” Therefore “the doctrine of St. Paul con¬ 
cerning the freedom of the children of God inside the Church ought not 
to be forgotten.” 3 

There is also a mystery in the history of the Church, says Archbishop 
Andrea Pangrazio of Gorizia (Italy) who also underlines “the dynamic 
aspect of the Church.” “This divine dynamism working in the history of 
the Church ought to be more stressed. This means that God can awake, not 
only in the separated Christian communities, but even in the Catholic 
Church events, evolutions and changes not to be foreseen by our generation 
and by this Council. It is by such facts that God can render possible the 
union with separated Christians that is so much desired and seems still im¬ 
possible today — on the condition, of course, that Christians prove obedient 
to the impulsion of the Divine Grace.” But this can be achieved “not 
through merits of men, but only by God’s Grace and Mercy.” 4 

From such a point of view even the divisions themselves appear to be 
“ordained for the reception of a still greater grace, in order that we all may 
obtain mercy. . . The biblical vision of the unity and the division of the 
people of God puts everything, in the history of the Church, in the light 
of the Mercy and Grace, for God has concluded all men under disobedience 
in order that He should show mercy to all” (Rom., 11, 32) , says the Melchite 
Catholic Archbishop of Myre Joseph Taouil. 5 

For “we all must convert,” says Gerard Huyghe, Bishops of Arras 
(France). “Thanks especially to the humble words of John XXIII and 


1 See the little volume Discours au Concile Vatican II, edited by Yves Congar. 
Hans Kiing et Daniel O’Hanlon. Paris. 1964. Editions du Cerf. 

2 Pp. 27, 28. 

3 Pp. 31, 33, 35. 

4 Pp. 200, 201. 

5 P. 204. 
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Paul VI,” the Catholics would say now concerning the divisions of Chris¬ 
tianity: “Certainly, our brothers have separated themselves from us, but we 
have also sinned. In order to proceed in the way of the Union it is necessary 
for us to be continuously converted and become better. Without humility 
deeply rooted in the heads of Christians there can be no Union.,. This 
demands from us to abandon completely the juridical spirit that has for too 
long a time been like a veil protecting our self-complacency.” 1 

The Bishop of Cuernavaca in Mexico, Sergio Mendez Arceo, starts his 
speech with thanks to God for this new yearning for Unity among Christians: 
“Blessed be the God and Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ who has blessed 
us by all sorts of spiritual blessings in the Heaven — in Christ” (Ephes., 
1, 2). “Among the benefactions that we, bishops, gathered in this Council’s, 
experience, a place of honour belongs to Ecumenism, the generous fruit of 
Faith, of Hope, of Charity, of humility, of repentance, of sincerity, and the 
road to the plenitude of Unity in Truth to which we are all led together 
by the Spirit of Truth” (John, 16). The method of progressing in this way 
is always the same: “to strip off oneself of human structures and to convert 
as much as possible in act the Gospel of Christ and to offer it to others.” 2 

This atmosphere of ardent humility and charity and the vision of the 
Spirit of God as leading His Church to Unity — not by human means, but 
by His power — is undoubtedly of great importance, even if the adequate 
theological fixation of this new trend is still to come. 


1 Pp. 208, 209. 

2 Pp. 190, 194. 
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Vatican II 

A Preliminary Reaction 

John Meyendorff 


Obviously it would be impossible to give here in these few pages a full 
analysis of the present results of the Vatican Council. It is clear also that the 
real significance of the decrees adopted will be fully revealed only through 
the manner in which they are put into effect. On the psychological and 
practical level, however, the results are already visible. The Constitution on 
the Liturgy is adjusting the Church’s practice to the demands of the times 
and to the recent findings of the Liturgical Movement; the decisions on 
ecumenism are revolutionizing the attitude of the Roman Catholic world 
toward other Christians, and are setting the scene for a dialogue which is 
only at its start and may produce important and perhaps unexpected results; 
the creation of a married diaconate marks an end to a certain clericalism 
which has, over the centuries, shaped the image of the Roman Church in 
the eyes of the world outside. As with all practical reforms, however, these 
measures are giving rise to new problems. For example, one may ask the 
question whether the various determinations of the liturgical reform will not 
be limiting the element of “mystery” in worship and especially in the Euchar¬ 
ist? Will not the use of the vernacular, while making the liturgy accessible 
to the faithful, tend, over a more or less short space of time, to reinforce 
the spirit of “national Churches” to the detriment of Roman unity — a spirit 
whose disadvantages, as well as advantages, Orthodoxy has known for a long 
time, having accepted the use of national languages in the liturgy from the 
beginning? On the other hand, do not the interpretations being given to the 
new diaconate, and the functions being attributed to it — preaching, the 
administration, where necessary, of practically all the Sacraments — create 
basically a kind of new priesthood of a second order? Certainly these things 
were not the original functions of the diaconate — the deacon was not a 
substitute for the priest, but an assistant of the bishop in the administration 
of particular aspects of ecclesiastical life, especially those of a social nature. 

In short, the rather secondary problem of the diaconate illustrates very 
well an important spiritual and psychological fact: for the majority of the 
members of the Council it has not been so much a matter of rediscovering 
the eternal or theological, ecclesiological, norms of the Church’s life, as of 
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adapting an old and familiar ecclesiology, whose existing structures date from 
the Middle Ages, to the realities and exigencies of the modem world. It 
was of course impossible to expect anything else from Vatican II; from the 
beginning the Roman Church has been a Church of Tradition, the latter 
being understood as an organic development stemming from an apostolic 
embryo and providing through successive stages an ever more complete 
explanation of Revelation. The Church therefore cannot simply jump over 
the Middle Ages back to primitive Christianity. And anyway an episcopate 
formed under Pius X and Pius XII could not have adopted a constitution 
really revolutionary... 

The problem of the ecclesiology contained either explicitly or implicitly 
in the decisions of the Council must therefore be the subject of our dialogue 
in the years to come. It is this ecclesiology, erected in the Middle Ages and 
still present in the background of all the inner developments of the Roman 
Church, which constitutes the basic doctrinal and spiritual obstacle to union. 

We shall examine briefly here two aspects of the decisions of Vatican II: 
the new attitude toward “ecumenism” and the decisions concerning the 
episcopate. The relations between Rome and Orthodoxy will be largely de¬ 
termined by these decisions. 

* * * 

All Roman Catholic ecumenism — and all Orthodox ecumenism for that 
matter — presupposes the visible existence of the one Church, from which 
all other Christian communities are “separated.” But while for Orthodoxy 
this given unity of the Church is manifested by a community of faith and a 
unity having Christ and the Holy Spirit as its final criteria, Rome maintains 
that there is also a given structure of the universal Church, founded on the 
primacy, infallibility and immediate jurisdiction of the See of Peter, which 
has divine and supernatural origin. Two concepts of ecumenism stem from 
this fundamental difference in ecclesiology and are reflected in the practical 
attitude and especially the mentality of the two Churches. While admitting 
wherever possible a practical collaboration with other Churches, Orthodox 
ecumenism will always give the first place to problems of faith, since it is 
faith alone which ultimately brings about true unity. Catholic ecumenism, on 
the contrary, especially in its relations with Orthodoxy, will tend (consciously 
or unconsciously) to minimize doctrinal problems, with the one exception 
of Roman primacy, which is the necessary sign of belonging to the Church. 
This primacy, however, is frequently held to be compatible with the most 
far-reaching doctrinal, liturgical and practical liberalism. The astonishing 
flexibility of so many Roman Catholic theologians and ecumenists is ex¬ 
plained often by their knowledge that the ultimate responsibility for truth 
does not belong to them, and that obedience to Rome gives them the final 
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security to do and say anything which the magisterium has not formally 
prohibited. 

The modern ecumenism of the Roman Church, as defined in the appro¬ 
priate Constitution of Vatican II, rests on a major affirmation found in the 
first Chapter: valid Christian elements manifested outside the visible unity 
of the Catholic Church — the written Word, the Sacraments, faith, chanty, 
hope, the fruits of the Holy Spirit — belong in fact and “by right” to the one 
Church of Christ. A flat no is hereby tendered to the negativists who — 
although disavowed for some time on the doctrinal level — have continued 
nevertheless to act on the practical level as if there were no grace or salvation 
outside the Roman Church. At the same time, however, the Church also 
takes the offensive: she affirms her “right” to all forms of authentic Chris¬ 
tianity, a “right” which of course the concerned parties do not recognize, 
but which has objective value nonetheless. Thus since any “valid” Sacrament 
is “by right” a Sacrament of the Church, and since this validity is a fact more 
important than its recognition or non-recognition by the one who receives it, 
so then ecclesiastical authority can admit, in certain cases, the practice of 
communio in sacris with separated Christians. Used with “discernment,” 
this sacramental communion can even be regarded as a “means” of attaining 
unity (Chapter II). 

Although some Catholic ecumenists were defending this concept of “inter¬ 
communion” before the Council, it is evident that the decisions of Vatican 
II on this point are quite revolutionary. For forty years Orthodox participants 
of the Ecumenical Movement have tried to persuade the Protestants to admit 
the view which sees the Eucharist as the sign per excellence of realized unity, 
thus excluding any form of intercommunion between separated communities. 
For the Orthodox sacramental communion represents, in fact, a commit¬ 
ment to the whole Christ, who is “the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” This 
wholeness is objectively present in the one Church, and so it is there and 
there only that the commitment can be made. Inversely, the Church cannot 
admit to the Sacraments those who consciously refuse the fullness of Chris¬ 
tian truth. 1 All theories of “intercommunion” presuppose therefore either 
some form of relativism, or a theological disjunction between the sacramental 
presence of Christ and His revelation as unique Truth. 

Modem Roman Catholic ecumenism finds itself, apparently, in just this 
latter position. The juridical notion of the Church, which sees the Church 

1 A study of the numerous cases of intercommunion between Roman Catholics and 
Orthodox, during the XVIth and the XVIIth centuries is to be found in Timothy 
Ware, Eustratios Argenti, A study of the Greek Church under Turkish rule, Oxford, 
1964. The cases were generally due to political considerations, or misunderstandings, 
or simple ignorance. They ultimately led to the very extremes of mutual bitterness and 
animosity. 
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as a universal structure controlling and guaranteeing doctrine, separates the 
sacramental Christ from the Truth. So then the Constitution De ecumenism®, 
although it is somewhat evasive with regard to Protestants — it does, how¬ 
ever, mention the possibility of a communio in sacris within certain dis¬ 
ciplinary limits — actually ends up by encouraging “intercommunion” in the 
case of the Orthodox, in view of the sacramental validity of the episcopate 
which it has preserved (Chapter III). And yet De ecclesia (III, 22) specifies 
that bishops not in communion with the See of Rome have no doctrinal 
authority whatever. The thought of the Council seems perfectly clear on this 
point: doctrinal authority and sacramental reality are distinct entities, and 
there is therefore no obstacle (other than disciplinary considerations) to 
intercommunion in cases where the validity of the Sacraments is recognized 
within the life of the separated community. This is also the dominant point 
of view in the Protestant world, and there could be no better illustration of 
A. S. Khomyakov’s paradoxical assertion: “Romanism was protestant at its 
very origin.” 2 

Orthodox opposition to all forms of intercommunion does not, of course, 
mean a denial of Christ’s presence in non-Orthodox communities. It does 
imply a radical refusal to admit any kind of division in Christ. If such a 
division is a fact in the separated Churches, insofar as they break down, in 
one way or another, the fullness of catholic truth, Orthodoxy cannot enter 
into any form of sacramental communion with them, for it does not admit 
that the Body of Christ in which through Baptism, an Orthodox Christian, 
finds full communion with God, can be divided. Every partial presence of 
redemptive grace must find its accomplishment, its fullness, in the bosom 
of the one Church. This is what happens when communities or individuals 
who have received Baptism and other Sacraments outside Orthodoxy are 
admitted into the Church without the repetition of these Sacraments. 

Such an attitude is in no way opposed to ecumenism; on the contrary, 
it expresses an unswerving fidelity to the cause of true unity, which cannot 
be achieved through compromise on the basis of some “minimum,” but im¬ 
plies a union “in Christ,” in the fullness both of revelation and the sacra¬ 
mental presence — which are inseparable. The catholicity of the Church 
implies that every division between “life” and “truth” is also a division 
of Christ: Christian unity is therefore essentially a living unity in Him and 
with Him, and it is precisely this fact that Orthodoxy expresses when it 
refuses to separate truth from the Sacraments. 


2 UEglise latine et le protestantisme au point de vue de VEglise d 9 Orient . Recueil 
d 9 articles sur les questions religieuses ecrits a differentes epoques et & differentes oc¬ 
casions , Lausanne et Vevey, 1872, p. 36. 
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This disjunction is the inherent danger of all “reductions” of catholic 
ecclesiology within this or that particular aspect of the Church’s life. True 
catholicity lies in fact in an organic wholeness, wherein each aspect of the 
Church represents not a part but a form or aspect of this totality. Even a so- 
called “Eucharistic ecclesiology” can succumb to the same temptation: that 
of identifying the Church with the sacramental presence to the point of 
forgetting what this presence implies. Thus we can see a truly paradoxical 
coincidence, in favor of intercommunion, between a Eucharistic “extremism” 
such as that of Father Afanasiev, 3 who otherwise represents one of the most 
interesting modem attempts to restore the primitive notion of the Church, 
and the ecumenism of Vatican II, based as it is on the principle, diametrically 
opposed to Afansiev’s, of a universal Church exercising its “right” to all that 
is authentically Christian wherever it may be found. In each case, but for 
the opposite reasons, sacramental communion is separated from communion 
in the Truth. 

The debate on intercommunion is a good illustration of the basic ecclesi- 
ological problem raised between Rome and Orthodoxy, and it leads us 
inevitably to the definitions of primacy, episcopacy and collegiality which 
are found in Chapter III of the Constitution De ecclesia. 

* * * 

Every Orthodox Christian must, to begin with, welcome the fact that 
the Constitution is a reply under several headings to the preoccupation with 
the nature of the episcopate which has been growing in the Roman Church 
since 1870. It formally disavows the tendency which would consider the 
bishop as a local delegate of the pope, and proclaims the episcopate as a 
permanent institution of the Church, the highest sacerdotal order (III, 26), 
and as exercising “also,” collectively, the infallible magisterium of the Church 
(III, 25). This infallibility resides also, in a certain sense, in the corpus fidel - 
ium, whose universal concensus — a “supernatural discernment sustained by 
the Spirit of Truth”—cannot err in questions of faith and morals (II, 12). 
Reading these texts one can only rediscover the whole breadth and genuine 
depth of our common share in the unique tradition of the primitive Church, 
the Church of the Councils and the Fathers. 

However the Constitution also contains a number of rather clearly ex¬ 
pressed conclusions which put these views on collegiality, primacy and infalli¬ 
bility — at first glance apparently shared with us — in a quite different light. 
The words themselves acquire a different meaning. 


$Una sancta, in Irdnikon , XXXVI, 1963, 4, pp. 436-475. 
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One of the foundations of primitive Christian ecclesiology — still essential 
to Orthodoxy — is the notion that the local Church, as a sacramental com¬ 
munity, is the Body of Christ in all its fullness. It was in the light of this 
view that St. Cyprian asserted that every bishop sits on “the seat of Peter,” 
and held therefore that the succession from Peter was an attribute of every 
local Church. It is precisely on these grounds that the Church has always 
recognized the bishop as the summit of the Church’s hierarchy (and the 
Council’s recognition of this point provides us with a common theological 
ground for the dialogue to come). We know, of course, that Cyprian was 
also the great doctor of episcopal collegiality, but he connected this notion 
with the functional identity of the bishops; 4 a bishop cannot legitimately 
preside over his Church, if his equals have not recognized him in the func¬ 
tions he is exercising. 

Is this the notion of episcopacy which is found in the Constitution De 
ecclesia ? 

In its third Chapter the Constitution provides a good description of the 
episcopal function as a function of “eucharistic ecclesiology” and formally 
admits that a Christian community gathered around the bishop and the 
Eucharistic table is “the one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church,” by virtue 
of the presence of Christ in its midst (III, 26); but other passages clearly 
reject the seemingly necessary consequences stemming from these premises. 
We read that the local Churches are built “on the model of the universal 
Church,” as “parts” of the universal Church, and the mystical Body is there¬ 
fore also “a body of Churches” (III, 23). Without entering here into the 
question whether such a use of the Pauline notion of the Body is legitimate, 
it is enough to note that if the local sacramental communities are only “parts” 
they are not going to see themselves as “the catholic Church” in its local 
manifestation. 

These contradictions, whether real or apparent, in the Council’s text, 
clearly show that its authors have seriously considered the theology of the 
local Church as a “catholic” reality. They have even tried apparently to give 
it the greatest credit possible — and this will undoubtedly provide another 
point of departure for the future dialogue with Orthodoxy. But it is sympto¬ 
matic that this theology of the local Church is in no way used to define the 
very nature of the episcopate, for example in terms of the thought of St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, but is merely considered as a framework for the 
exercise of episcopal junctions, while the origin of the episcopate is defined 
exclusively by the doctrine of apostolic succession. And yet, as we have tried 


4 This concept of the episcopate is today almost universally recognized in Cyprian; 
cf. for example M. Revenot’s commentary on Cyprian’s De unitate in Ancient Christian 
Writers , 25, The Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 1957. 
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to show repeatedly, the doctrine of apostolic succession, traced to its Christian 
origins, is an integral part of a communal and sacramental ecclesiology. It 
existed as an inherent function of each local “catholic” Church, and did not 
by any means imply a simple identification of episcopacy with apostolicity. 
The episcopal office — in Ignatius, Irenaeus, Cyprian and the whole sub¬ 
sequent liturgical and canonical tradition in the West, as in the East — is 
first of all a function of the local Church. It is his sacramental, magisterial 
and pastoral function in a particular community which qualifies the bishop 
to participate in the college of the universal episcopate. Participation in the 
college is of course a necessary element in the function of the bishop and a 
sign of the authenticity of his episcopacy — the collegial character of epis¬ 
copal ordination bears clear witness to this—, but it is for his local Church 
and within its very bosom, confirmed by the communion and witness of all 
the other Churches, that the episcopate is given to him. He is not an apostle 
who, by some chance, in the course of his wandering evangelical ministry, or 
by virtue of a commission conferred upon him by some “ecclesiastical super¬ 
iors,” temporarily governs a diocese. He is an essential element of the very 
Body of the local Church, of its “catholicity” and its “apostolicity,” and it is 
by virtue of these functions that the apostolic succession is bestowed on him 
by his brothers in the episcopate. 

The problem of the “universal” and the “sacramental” in ecclesiology is 
certainly crucial, and one which probably cannot be resolved on an ex¬ 
clusively logical or juridical level. It is true that one form of “Eucharistic 
ecclesiology,” overly schematized and simplified, tends to forget the “univers¬ 
al” dimension of the Church along with all that this implies, notably the 
necessary Christian witness, both in the world and as a function of the 
world as it exists. On the other hand Vatican II, despite certain appearances 
to the contrary, has in no way modified the position which has dominated 
western Christianity since the fall of the Roman Empire, and it is building 
its ecclesiology as a function of the universal mission of the Church, not as 
a function of the Church’s sacramental nature. 

The constant references to the rights of the Church of Rome, the re¬ 
peated affirmation that only within the Roman obedience — in constant 
obedience to its ordinary magisterium and not just to its decisions ex cathedra 
(III, 25) —is the ecclesiological character of a particular Church mani¬ 
fested, clearly indicate what “makes the Church to be the Church” in the 
mind of the Council: i.e., unity with the See of Rome. It is evident also that 
the collegiality of the bishops is rigorously subordinated to this essential 
criterion, which in fact gives the Roman Church today its effectiveness and 
prestige in the eyes if not of the best then at least of the majority of its 
members. 
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This subordination is expressed not only in the passages which sum up 
the definitions of infallibility, but especially in those which speak of the 
ordinary power of the bishops. Thus the bishop can exercise within his dio¬ 
cese the powers given to him by custom, but only if these powers have not 
been revoked by Rome (III, 24). It is evident, then, that not only are na¬ 
tional, patriarchal, etc., privileges (such as those which the “united” eastern 
Churches are making so much of today, and for which Patriarch Maximos 
IV Sayegh is carrying on such a stubborn fight), not only are these at the 
theoretical and practical mercy of the See of Rome, but the exercise of the 
episcopate itself in all its forms depends on Rome’s good will. And although 
the definition of Vatican I of the “episcopal” and “immediate” jurisdiction of 
the pope over all the pastors and the faithful of the universal Church con¬ 
sidered both collectively and individually is not actually repeated in so many 
words, still it is no less clearly affirmed in the following words: “The college 
of the body of bishops has no authority unless it is understood together with 
the Roman Pontiff... the pope’s power of primacy over all, both pastors 
and faithful, remains whole and intact.” (Ill, 22). 

Thus, as we have pointed out above, the Council does not consider the 
episcopal office itself as a delegation of papal powers, and yet the exercise of 
the episcopate is still placed in total dependence on the Roman Pontiff, and 
this by divine right. 

What then is left of the concept of collegiality? Its essential character 
resides primarily, it would seem, in the fact that it enters into the framework 
of the universal canonical structure of which the pope is the head. The bish¬ 
ops are members of the college by being individually joined to it (and in 
practice by virtue of a choice exercised by Rome), and not as heads of their 
particular Churches. They represent the college in their dioceses, but not 
their communities in the midst of the whole body of Churches. As strict a 
parallel as possible is drawn between the choice of the apostles by the Lord 
and the mechanics of collegiality. But as we have seen, the bishops are not 
apostles. The sacramental bond of bishop-and-community is what makes the 
difference. A sound concept of episcopacy presupposes a double representa¬ 
tion: the bishop is at the same time the man of his particular Church within 
the universal college, and, by virtue of the apostolic succession in his diocese 
and of his participation in the college, the representative of God in his 
Church. If one of the elements of this balance is excluded there is a fall 
either into Congregationalism or into a concept of the Church which applies 
the image of the local community to the universal Church, i.e., a single 
“universal” bishop surrounded by a college of presbyter-bishops. Such in 
fact was the picture evolved by Vatican I, and, alas, it remains basically the 
same after Vatican II. 
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It is certainly clear — and Orthodoxy should recognize this — that the 
mere existence of a universal college implies a certain structure, indeed a 
primus , whose priority is not necessarily just a primacy of honor. The college 
can, and even should, have a head, nor can the head be independent of the 
college, since the latter must constantly be recognized in its chief representa¬ 
tive. The 34th “apostolic canon” has this to say, for example, on the subject 
of local primacies: “The bishops of every nation must acknowledge him who 
is first among them and account him as their head, and do nothing of conse¬ 
quence without his consent... But neither let him (who is the first) do any¬ 
thing without the consent of all; for so there will be unanimity, and God will 
be glorified through the Lord in the Holy Spirit.” 3 * 5 This same principle must 
necessarily be applied to the idea of universal primacy (whether of Rome or 
Constantinople). The absence of any interdependence between the pope and 
the bishops in the decisions of Vatican II actually deprives the texts on 
collegiality of much real value. 

It was probably out of the question to think that the Council would 
proclaim such an interdependence. Each bishop, according to the Council, 
is in fact the pastor of a “part” of the Church, while the bishop of Rome is 
the head of the “whole” (III, 18). This “whole” can of course be governed 
either in an autocratic or a democratic manner, but being a “whole,” it 
must control its parts. The ancient Church saw in each bishop the head of 
the “whole” manifested locally, and this “whole” was not a geographical 
concept — the universal Church of 150 or 1965—but the Body of Christ, 
which includes infinitely more members than the empirical and visible Church 
can count today, since it includes the Mother of God, the angels, and the 
whole communion of saints. This Body is not a geographical universality, 
with an “infallible” disciplinary center (i.e., a human structure), but the 
assembly of the faithful inspired by the Spirit of Truth, whose actual number 
is theologically of secondary importance. “Wherever Christ Jesus is, there 
is the Catholic Church,” wrote Ignatius of Antioch (Smyr . 8:2); and Irena- 
eus is just as clear: “Where the Church is, there is the Spirit of God; and 
where the Spirit of God is, there is the Church, and every kind of grace; but 
the Spirit is truth.” 6 

Thus ontologically there are no superiors and inferiors within the college 
of bishops, each one presides locally over the whole Body. The canonical and 
disciplinary structures, however, both local and universal, are all defined by 

3 The Nicene and Fost-Nicene Fathers, Grand Rapids, Mich., 1956, vol. XIV, p. 

596. The so-called “apostolic canons” receive their authority from their endorsement 

by the Council in Trullo (692), or “Quinisext.” In this canon, the word “nation” is 
to be understood essentially in a territorial, and not in an ethnic, sense. 

6 Adv, Haer. Ill, 24, 1; The Nicene and Fost-Nicene Fathers, I, New York, 1925, 
p. 458. 
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the college itself and by the needs for witness, for common action, or in 
general by the needs of the life of the Church in the world. In Byzantium it 
was even admitted that they could be defined by the Emperor... 

We know that historically the Roman centralization developed in the 
‘Void” created in the West by the disappearance of the Christian Roman 
Empire, and since then it has always been determined by the need —* which 
Orthodoxy must learn to respect — for an effective witness in history. West¬ 
ern ecclesiology has been and remains “cosmocentric.” Its essential pre¬ 
occupation is “this world,” into which the Lord has sent His apostles, a 
world which is called to become, ultimately, the Kingdom of God. It is as a 
function of the needs and also, alas, of the categories of this world that it is 
defined. Hence its constant juridical emphasis, its search for a criterion, for 
doctrinal clarity and formal discipline. Hence also the partial checkmate of 
the great movement unleashed by John XXIII. Now while the preoccupation 
to save the world is a legitimate and necessary preoccupation — the Church 
exists for the world — it is still true that it is by revealing new realities to the 
world, new spiritual categories, which the world does not and cannot possess 
on its own, rather than by accepting the world’s laws and logic, that this 
salvation will be realized. 

We do not yet know how collegiality will actually function, since the 
Council agreed that the pope should put these decisions into practice at his 
own discretion. The manner in which he dealt with the Assembly in the final 
two days of the third session gives us good cause to assume that he intends 
to fully exercise the powers that the Council has not actually put in question. 
Perhaps some day the idea of the “collective infallibility” of the episcopate, in 
spite of the tremendous precautions which have been taken to safeguard the 
authority of the Sovereign Pontiff, will ring about some unexpected develop¬ 
ment, and create a real counter-balance to papal supremacy. Theological 
reflection, the gradual rediscovery of the ancient and common tradition of 
the Church, and in the end simply historical circumstances, can perhaps give 
some practical meaning to what today seems a trifle “out of context.” Ecu¬ 
menical events of recent years have introduced so much (perhaps too much) 
that is spectacular and unexpected that the ultimate achievement which 
Providence may assign to our efforts toward unity may well go beyond any 
current calculations. 

Conclusions . 

As it faces the Christian West today, the Orthodox Church certainly has 
its task cut out for it, the task of making it plain that its “theocentric” ec¬ 
clesiology is indeed that which the Lord willed to reveal to His faithful. 
Certain paradoxes in the concrete life of Orthodoxy seem unfortunately to 
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justify the doubts which the West often has concerning the seriousness of our 
convictions. The tragic situation in which political events have engulfed a 
large part of the Orthodox world with persecutions, which since 1959 con¬ 
tinue to reduce in numbers and means the membership of the Church in 
Russia, also give us little hope or consolation. All this is nothing less than 
a test of that “theocentrism” on which we have relied so poorly, but which 
we cherish even more when it is being questioned. 

In our relations with our Roman Catholic brothers, we must above all 
try to rid ourselves mutually of a number of misunderstandings which too 
often cloud sound theological reflection and obstruct true dialogue. 

Orthodox Christians must, on their part, rid themselves of the idea that 
Roman ecclesiology can be reduced to an insatiable thirst for power and that, 
consequently, all we need do is restrict papal jurisdiction to the West and 
supress “uniatism” in the East in order that the two Churches might live in 
peace. To nourish such ideas is to do a real injury to our Roman Catholic 
brothers. The Papacy is not for them a form of imperialism — even though 
the Middle Ages often made it appear as such — but an article of faith, a 
divine gift bestowed for the well-being of the Church, and which out of an 
authentic love for us and a sincere zeal for the Lord they want us to share. 
The unionist efforts of the present Council clearly encourage a search for a 
solution which would permit us to accept this gift without mourning. It is 
essential for our future dialogue that we understand this and take the Roman 
Catholic position seriously. 

But Rome also must remove certain false problems and misunderstand¬ 
ings from its ecumenism. One of these is the conviction, real or apparent, in 
many Catholic circles, that the schism can be overcome by a simple restor¬ 
ation, within the limits of Roman unity, of the liturgical traditions and ways 
of the Christian East. The particular emphasis with which the Constitution 
De ecumenismo speaks of the “venerable eastern liturgies,” the very real 
efforts made to de-latinize certain hybrid rites in use in the uniat Churches, 
the remarkable scholarly publications which are restoring and interpreting 
the true meaning of the eastern liturgy, all these will come to nothing if they 
do not bring about a true theological confrontation which will go well beyond 
the historical East/West problem, and will put Rome herself in question as 
the criterion of faith. Whatever in Orthodox theology is truly authentic, 
whatever is at the depths of the instinct of popular piety in the Orthodox 
world, is not simply liturgical conservatism or a desire to preserve an “eastern” 
form of Christianity threatened by the Latin West, but a conception of the 
Church that is valid for both West and East, a “catholic” faith which not 
only continues the eastern tradition, but also responds to the legitimate 
aspirations of the Reformers, and represents therefore the “resolution” of the 
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drama which has divided the West since the 16th century. As J-J. von Allmen 
writes: “What the Reformed Churches expect of the Orthodox Churches is, 
therefore, that they should try to convince Rome, which is so anxious today 
not to offend them, that in their eyes it does not comprise the whole of 
western Christianity, that it must therefore, in a way that is not only diplo¬ 
matic but also theologically new, begin to re-examine the Reformation of the 
16th century.” 7 

Seen in this perspective, the patronizing words about “venerable liturgies” 
and the quarrels of protocol revolving on the question whether the uniat 
Patriarchs should or should not take precedence over the Roman cardinals 
really do seem to lack seriousness, while the justified indignation which 
seized certain Fathers of the Council (Latin Fathers...) in the face of some 
realities of the Roman curia represents a real hope, even though the con¬ 
cerned parties refuse at present to recognize the true ecclesiological dimens¬ 
ions of the drama in which they are taking part. 

To bring about an understanding of these dimensions: here is the truly 
ecumenical task of Orthodox theology today. This is not a merely intellectual 
task, nor even one that is solely ecumenical. It requires also a realization, 
within the Orthodox Church herself, of conditions which would manifest in 
practice the reality to which we claim to bear witness. 

Translated from the French by Asheleigh E. Moorhouse 


7 Supra, p. 13. 
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DOCUMENTS 

A Statement by the Standing Conference of Orthodox Bishops 
on “The Discipline of Holy Communion” 


The Standing Conference views with satisfaction the progress in mutual under¬ 
standing that is leading the separated Christian bodies ever closer to each other in 
faith and life. The many formal organizations and movements dedicated to the specific 
task of furthering reunion, as well as the innumerable spontaneous evidences of charity 
and love that now mark interconfessional relations, are manifestations of the will of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ and must be regarded as evidences of the action of the Holy 
Spirit among those who surrender themselves in faith and humility to the Father 
Almighty. 

We urge the faithful children of the Orthodox Church, especially in those portions 
of the vineyard committed to our oversight, to acquaint themselves with the nature 
and progress of all expressions of Christian yearning for fellowship and unity. Let them 
by prayer to God and with sympathy for brethren of other traditions, strive to be 
instruments of peace and reconciliation, of love and understanding. 

As unworthy inheritors of the faith committed to the Apostles and Fathers of 
Almighty God, and preserved unsullied in the Church through the centuries, we con¬ 
tribute to the reintegration of Christendom by witnessing to the precious confession 
delivered to us, more especially as it relates to the Eucharist, the Sacrament or Mystery 
of unity. It is, as all of her faithful children are aware, the ancient, unvarying and 
unalterable teaching of the Orthodox Church that the reception of Holy Communion 
is the final end and goal of the Christian life, the very fulfillment of unity. It is the 
last step in that earthly Christian progress which unites the faithful to Christ the 
Lord and to each other in Him- To the Holy Communion the Church admits only her 
baptized and chrismated children who confess the full Orthodox faith, pure and entire, 
and by it she shows forth their oneness with her and with her Divine Spouse. Holy 
Communion is the sign and evidence of right belief and of incorporation in the Israel 
of God. Further the Church teaches that the Eucharist cannot be found, and must not 
be sought, outside of her covenanted mysteries. It is the achievement of unity. 

The Standing Conference would at this time remind the children of the Church 
as they pray, study and work for Christian reunion that the Eucharistic Mystery is the 
end of unity, not a means to that end, and that, therefore, decisions regarding Holy 
Communion reached by Christian bodies outside of the Orthodox Church have no 
significance of validity for the Orthodox Church or her members. Holy Communion 
will not be sought by Orthodox Christians outside of the Church, nor will it be offered 
to those who do not yet confess the Orthodox Church as their mother. 

[The Statement was unanimously approved by the Standing Conference 
at its meeting of Jan. 22, 1965, at the Greek Archdiocese, New York City.] 
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In Memoriam 


Bishop Cassian (Bezobrazov) 

+ February 5, 1965 


Bishop Cassian belonged to the generation of Russian intellectuals who chose to 
dedicate themselves entirely to the Church in the thunderstorm and the darkness of 
the Russian Revolution. Like his friends and colleagues on St. Sergius* faculty: G. 
Fedotov, Father Cyprian Kern, L. Zander, C. Mochulsky, B. Vysheslavtzeff, his social 
roots were not “clerical.** Bom in 1892, he graduated from the University of St. Peters¬ 
burg and joined the faculty as lecturer in the History of Christian Origins. Deprived 
of his position on account of his religious opinions, he taught in the short-lived Ortho¬ 
dox Theological Institute of Petrograd. Exiled from Russia, he went to Serbia and, in 
1925, was one of the first to be appointed to the faculty of the newly-founded St. 
Sergius Theological Institute in Paris, where till his death, he held the chair of New 
Testament. In 1932, Sergei Sergeevich Bezobrazov took monastic vows, was given the 
name Cassian, and was ordained priest by the Metropolitan Eulogios. He was actives in 
the Ecumenical Movement, in the work of the Russian Student Christian Movement 
and of the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius. During World War II he lived 
in the Monastery of St. Panteleimon on Mount Athos; it was then that he went through 
a family tragedy: his sister, her husband and son were massacred by Communist gueril¬ 
las in Greece. He returned to St. Sergius in 1946 and in 1948 was consecrated titular 
Bishop of Catania and made Rector of the Institute. He wrote several scholarly books; 
among them The Johannine Pentecost (in French, 1939), and Christ and the First 
Christian Generation (in Russian, 1950). He prepared a new Russian translation of 
the New Testament. In 1947, upon presentation of his dissertation By Water, Blood 
and Spirit (in Russian, unpublished) he was granted a doctoral degree by St. Sergius 
Institute. A Doctorate of Divinity Honoris Causa was bestowed upon him by the 
University of Thessalonica in 1959. 

Bishop Cassian was passionate and uncompromising in his convictions. But there 
was also a treasure of warmth and love in his heart, a gift for friendship and personal 
attachment. In the fall of 1963, I spent several weeks with him in Rome where we 
were both guest observers at the Vatican Council. We lived in the same hotel, walked 
together to the Council and on Sundays and feast days prayed together in the small 
Russian Church on Via Palestro. He was already very sick, clearly at the end of his 
earthly pilgrimage. And it was then that I felt what was at the very heart of his being: 
his deeply personal, almost childlike love for Christ, his longing for friendship, his 
simple piety. May God give him rest with His Saints. — Alexander Schmemann 
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In Memoriam 


Lev Aleksandrovich Zander 

+ December 17, 1964 


Professor Zander died in a train while returning to Paris after a lecturing tour in 
Germany; this death was indeed symbolical: for the last forty years he was constantly 
“on the go,” a real itinerant apostle of Orthodoxy in the West. It will be difficult to 
imagine an ecumenical encounter, a student conference, a theological colloquium with¬ 
out him and his truly youthful enthusiasm. 

Born in 1893 in St. Petersburgh, in the family of a doctor, L. A. graduated from 
the Emperor Alexander Lyceum and the University of St. Petersburg where he 
majored in Philosophy. He continued his philosophical studies in Heidelberg, Germany 
and in 1919-1920 taught Philosophy at the University of Perm. Forced to leave 
Russia, he taught in Prague and in 1925 joined the faculty of the newly-founded St 
Sergius Theological Institute in Paris where he remained till his death. He was the 
first general secretary of the Russian Student Christian Movement in exile, a leading 
participant in the Ecumenical Movement, an active member of the Fellowship of St. 
Alban and St. Sergius. His numerous works include: Leontiev and Progress, Peking 
1921; Dostoyevsky, London 1948; God and the World, Paris 1948 (a major two- 
volume Russian study of the theology of the late Fr. Sergius Bulgakov, whose faithful 
follower and disciple L.A. was) and an important book on the ecumenical movement: 
Vision and Action, London 1952. In 1959, the University of Marburg conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, Honoris Causa. 

To us, his friends, L.A. remains an inspiring image of a layman totally devoted to 
the Church, truly and fully living her life, the example of a wonderful apostolic zeal, 
and, last but not least, of genuine Christian charity. Many of us very often disagreed 
with him in matters theological or ecumenical. But with him no disagreement, however 
radical, could have any impact on personal friendship and mutual respect. I happened 
to be in Paris the day of the funeral and to take part in the service. And I am happy 
to have witnessed the love with which the whole Church led him to his eternal rest. 

— Alexander Sghmemann 
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In Memoriam 
N. O. Lossky 


A great man has ended his career on earth, a great thinker, a scholar, one of the 
greatest Russian philosophers of modem times (after S. Frank), a man of thorough 
kindness and humility, a teacher of goodness. I say “ended his career on earth,” be¬ 
cause he himself deeply believed in the Kingdom of Supreme Values and Life Eternal, 
in God as the Source of all that exists and as the Supreme Goal of all creature, the 
Goal towards which we are all wandering. He was a “light placed in a candlestick,” 
because he knew how to communicate the light of thought and knowledge, the light 
of yearning for Truth to those who listened to him and to all those who were around 
him. Marvellous was this combination of conscientious and profound knowledge, of 
bold spirit of research, with a humble intuition of the Divine Center of all life and 
burning worship thereof. He was a deeply convinced Christian (Orthodox Christian), 
but this never fettered the freedom and the sincerity of his thought; on the contrary, 
it inspired him to freedom and sincerity of thinking, as he was deeply convinced that 
“Truth makes free” (cfr. John 8, 32). 

The essential feature of Lossky’s philosophy is his firm belief in the spiritual char - 
acter and essence of all existence, his conviction that the root, the deepest basis of the 
life of the world is spiritual. The world is a realm of spiritual, dynamic, developing, 
entities, the Source and the Goal of their life being in God. This does not hinder 
Lossky to recognize the reality (but a deducted, subordinate reality) of the physical 
world. Moreover he believes in a distinct reality belonging to the different qualities 
of the physical world: according to him, the world is not silent and colourless: 
sound, colour, light, every kind of qualitative difference, belong to the real structure 
of this our world (while this structure itself possesses, as we have seen, only sub¬ 
ordinate, secondary reality, being a product of spiritual causes). 

For Lossky, as for all Christians, the center of the spiritual way of the creatures 
towards God is the perfect revelation of God in Christ. 

Most remarkable and peculiar to Lossky is his theory of cognition. We come to 
know things by direct intuition , thanks to the basic metaphysical connection which 
unites us all in the all-supporting spiritual unity of all things. All things — beginning 
with the smallest nuclear particles — are living, permanently developing, dynamic 
spiritual centers, connected with one another by the common Ground of all being, 
from which they came as they were created by Him, Who is God Almighty, and 
toward Whom they are to direct themselves in a free development. But if they become 
self-centered and forget the Supreme Goal of all life and of all creation, they fall. 
This dynamic conception of the Universe is, to a certain extent, similar to that of 
Origen and is deeply influenced by the Monadology of Leibniz. And it is also deeply 
Christian in its basic inspiration (although perhaps not in all its subordinate details*). 

Professor N. Lossky has taught at St. Vladimir’s in 1948 and 1949. At the age of 


* So from the Christian point of view his strange theory of metamorphosis is hardly 
acceptable. 
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80, he retired from the active staff of the Seminary, but remained till his death a 
member of the faculty as Professor Emeritus. During many years after his retirement, 
he continued to lecture on important philosophical (especially gnoseological, but 
also metaphysical and theological) problems in different countries of the world. When 
one listened to his lectures, one was struck by the beautiful and lucid simplicity of his 
spoken word, full at the same time of deep meaning and opening toward his audi¬ 
tors, new vistas of an immense world of Spiritual Life, a hierarchy of spiritual beings, 
centered in God, proceeding from God, tending — in their fight against the evil of 
egocentrism — towards God, sustained in their effort by the boundless Love of God, 
revealed in His Son. 

As we have already seen, Lossky combined a spiritual dynamic conception of the 
World, with the contemplation of the boundless power and love of God, Who is also 
the Source of our freedom and our self-determinating creative dynamism. In this 
Lossky fundamentally and explicidy different from Berdyaev (who put the principle 
of human freedom outside of God). 

A great and vigorous scholar and thinker, a great — and humble — teacher, a 
great Christian, a man of charming, quiet, unpretentious friendliness, a humble servant 
of Him who is the Supreme Goal of all our efforts and the Ultimate Truth — so will 
N. O. Lossky remain in the memory of coining generations.* — Nicholas Arseniev 

♦BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

Nicholas O. Lossky was bom in 1870 in the province of Vitebsk in Russia. He died 
in January 1965 in Sainte Genevieve-des-Bois near Paris (France). He was Professor 
of Philosophy at St. Petersburg, Prague, Bratislava (Slovakia) and at St, Vladimir’s. 

Here are his main publications: 1) “The Foundation of Intuitivism,” 1906 (in 
English: “The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge,” translated by N. Duddington, London, 
Macmillan, 1919); 2) “The World as an Organic Whole,” Moscow 1917 (translated 
by N. Duddington, Oxford University Press, 1928); 3) “The Fundamental Problem 
of Epistemology,” 1919; 4) “Logic” 1922; 5) “Freedom of Will,” YMCA-Press, 
Paris, 1927 (in English, London, 1932, William & Norgate); 6) “Value and Exist¬ 
ence,” YMCA-Press, Paris, 1931 (English translation, 1935, Allen & Unwin); 7) “Di¬ 
alectical Materialism in USSR,” YMCA-Press, Paris, 1934; 8) “Sensuous, Intellectual 
and Mystical Intuition,” YMCA-Press, Paris, 1938; 9) “Dostoyevsky and His Christian 
Outlook,” New York, Chekhov Publishing Co., 1953; 10) “History of Russian Philos¬ 
ophy” (in English) New York, International Universities Press, 1957. 
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in God as the Source of all that exists and as the Supreme Goal of all creature, the 
Goal towards which we are all wandering. He was a “light placed in a candlestick,” 
because he knew how to communicate the light of thought and knowledge, the light 
of yearning for Truth to those who listened to him and to all those who were around 
him. Marvellous was this combination of conscientious and profound knowledge, of 
bold spirit of research, with a humble intuition of the Divine Center of all life and 
burning worship thereof. He was a deeply convinced Christian (Orthodox Christian), 
but this never fettered the freedom and the sincerity of his thought; on the contrary, 
it inspired him to freedom and sincerity of thinking, as he was deeply convinced that 
“Truth makes free” (cfr. John 8, 32). 
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acter and essence of all existence, his conviction that the root, the deepest basis of the 
life of the world is spiritual. The world is a realm of spiritual, dynamic, developing, 
entities, the Source and the Goal of their life being in God. This does not hinder 
Lossky to recognize the reality (but a deducted, subordinate reality) of the physical 
world. Moreover he believes in a distinct reality belonging to the different qualities 
of the physical world: according to him, the world is not silent and colourless: 
sound, colour, light, every kind of qualitative difference, belong to the real structure 
of this our world (while this structure itself possesses, as we have seen, only sub¬ 
ordinate, secondary reality, being a product of spiritual causes). 

For Lossky, as for all Christians, the center of the spiritual way of the creatures 
towards God is the perfect revelation of God in Christ. 

Most remarkable and peculiar to Lossky is his theory of cognition. We come to 
know things by direct intuition , thanks to the basic metaphysical connection which 
unites us all in the all-supporting spiritual unity of all things. All things — beginning 
with the smallest nuclear particles — are living, permanently developing, dynamic 
spiritual centers, connected with one another by the common Ground of all being, 
from which they came as they were created by Him, Who is God Almighty, and 
toward Whom they are to direct themselves in a free development. But if they become 
self-centered and forget the Supreme Goal of all life and of all creation, they fall. 
This dynamic conception of the Universe is, to a certain extent, similar to that of 
Origen and is deeply influenced by the Monadology of Leibniz. And it is also deeply 
Christian in its basic inspiration (although perhaps not in all its subordinate details*). 
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80, he retired from the active staff of the Seminary, but remained till his death a 
member of the faculty as Professor Emeritus. During many years after his retirement, 
he continued to lecture on important philosophical (especially gnoseological, but 
also metaphysical and theological) problems in different countries of the world. When 
one listened to his lectures, one was struck by the beautiful and lucid simplicity of his 
spoken word, full at the same time of deep meaning and opening toward his audi¬ 
tors, new vistas of an immense world of Spiritual Life, a hierarchy of spiritual beings, 
centered in God, proceeding from God, tending — in their fight against the evil of 
egocentrism — towards God, sustained in their effort by the boundless Love of God, 
revealed in His Son. 

As we have already seen, Lossky combined a spiritual dynamic conception of the 
World, with the contemplation of the boundless power and love of God, Who is also 
the Source of our freedom and our self-determinating creative dynamism. In this 
Lossky fundamentally and explicidy different from Berdyaev (who put the principle 
of human freedom outside of God). 

A great and vigorous scholar and thinker, a great — and humble — teacher, a 
great Christian, a man of charming, quiet, unpretentious friendliness, a humble servant 
of Him who is the Supreme Goal of all our efforts and the Ultimate Truth — so will 
N. O. Lossky remain in the memory of coining generations.* — Nicholas Arseniev 

♦BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

Nicholas O. Lossky was bom in 1870 in the province of Vitebsk in Russia. He died 
in January 1965 in Sainte Genevieve-des-Bois near Paris (France). He was Professor 
of Philosophy at St. Petersburg, Prague, Bratislava (Slovakia) and at St, Vladimir’s. 

Here are his main publications: 1) “The Foundation of Intuitivism,” 1906 (in 
English: “The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge,” translated by N. Duddington, London, 
Macmillan, 1919); 2) “The World as an Organic Whole,” Moscow 1917 (translated 
by N. Duddington, Oxford University Press, 1928); 3) “The Fundamental Problem 
of Epistemology,” 1919; 4) “Logic” 1922; 5) “Freedom of Will,” YMCA-Press, 
Paris, 1927 (in English, London, 1932, William & Norgate); 6) “Value and Exist¬ 
ence,” YMCA-Press, Paris, 1931 (English translation, 1935, Allen & Unwin); 7) “Di¬ 
alectical Materialism in USSR,” YMCA-Press, Paris, 1934; 8) “Sensuous, Intellectual 
and Mystical Intuition,” YMCA-Press, Paris, 1938; 9) “Dostoyevsky and His Christian 
Outlook,” New York, Chekhov Publishing Co., 1953; 10) “History of Russian Philos¬ 
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corporating a full political and economic background against which the rise of the 
Pharisees and other internal divisions of Judaism are seen in full perspective and so 
presented that any impingement of either event or idea upon the thought of our Lord 
is obvious. The treatment is complete yet condensed, and while a reader who has 
found his most enjoyable reading in the Scripture field for many years may not qualify 
as a competent judge, it would appear that the text, and generally the translation, 
will hold the interest of the curious layman while the study demands no prior prepara¬ 
tion or collateral study for anyone with a moderate acquaintance with the Bible. 

Werner Foerster, a New Testament scholar best known for his articles in Kitters 
Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, is a representative of that biblical sci¬ 
ence dedicated to the patient elaboration of the facts that they may speak for them¬ 
selves. His interpretations of history are from within and the book therefore has no 
traps for the aware or unaware. Any account that covers such matters as the events 
in Ezra-Nehemiah, the origin of the Pharisees, or the details of Qumran history and 
thought, will certainly not command the full agreement of all specialists but Foerster’s 
conclusions are sober. 

Allegiance to the shorter canon has long left the protestants, Anglicans excepted, 
with a blind spot in the inter-testamental period. The layman is the victim of this con¬ 
dition, and the transition from the Old Testament to the New bypassing this bridge 
has done much to heighten the uniqueness of the latter and the recent scandal of the 
Scrolls, as exploited by such innocents as Edmund Wilson, becomes comprehensible. 
Books like this one place our Lord and His teaching squarely in an environment that 
is plainly congenial. Nevertheless the 4 ‘uniqueness” is not lost as an epilogue, “Judaism 
and the New Testament,” shows. The average reader would benefit by going through 
this concluding note (Pp. 223-227) before beginning the book and then, perhaps, read¬ 
ing it again at the conclusion. — William Sutfin Schneirla 

The Orthodox Ethos. Studies in Orthodoxy, Volume I. “Essays in honour of the 

Centenary of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America.” 

Edited by A. J. Philippou. Holywell Press, Oxford, England: 1964. 288 pps. $5.00. 

The Orthodox Ethos is the first volume of a projected 3-volume study intended to 
study Orthodoxy’s Faith, Worship and Witness, Historical aspects, and Dialogue with 
the West. The plan is inspired by Archbishop Iakovos. 

The present volume is divided into four major sections, each subdivided in essays 
by contemporary Orthodox spokesmen, with an historical introduction and appreci¬ 
ation of Orthodoxy and the Greek Archdiocese (founded, not in 1864 as the title 
would suggest, but in 1922) in America, written by a Protestant scholar and ‘friend of 
Orthodoxy,’ Prof. W. E. Wiest (Pittsburgh Theological Seminary). 

The first part, “The Orthodox Faith,” contains essays by P. E. Bratsiotis, (Uni¬ 
versity of Athens) “The fundamental Principles and Main Characteristics of the 
Orthodox Church,” presents a general exposition of such topics as Holy Tradition, 
Asceticism and Mysticism, Eschatology, Laity, and “the renunciation of authority and 
political power,” with brief remarks about Nationalism and Ritualism. The tone is 
apologetic, friendly, and informative. Secondly, N. A. Nissiotis (Ecumenical Institute, 
Bossey, and University of Geneva), writes on “The importance of the doctrine of 
the Trinity for Church Life and Theology.” The essay deals with “the fundamental 
reality,” of the Church, the Trinity, with much verbal generosity to opponents of the 
Trinity, and sketches of the chief deviations (Unitarians, Christo^ and Patro- monists, 
Modalists, Pneumatomonists), and assumes a certain sophistication on the part of the 
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reader’s vocabulary. The various ways the Trinity supports different parts of the 
Church’s thought and life are expounded. Thirdly, the volume’s editor, A. J. Philippou, 
(Oxford), in “The Mystery of Pentecost,” deals with Orthodox ecclesiology “from 
the traditional Greek standpoint: in the Greek tradition the Church is seen as a great 
mystery.” But, as the essay demonstrates, it is a revealed mystery. Not only the Bible 
and the Fathers, but two statements by Karl Barth are quoted (p. 89), “because they 
describe so clearly the Orthodox doctrine of Grace.” Last, Gerasimos Papadopoulos 
(Bishop of Abydos), in “The Revelatory Character of the New Testament and Holy 
Tradition in the Orthodox Church,” contributes a short restatement of standard views 
on the “two sources” and their relationship to the Church and to each other. 

Part II, “The Nature of Orthodox Devotion,” begins with “The Worship of the 
Orthodox Church and its Message,” by N. Zernov (Oxford). The ecumenically be¬ 
nign author presents an analysis of such elements of Orthodox worship as Corporate¬ 
ness, Christocentricity, and the Cosmic Aspect. “Prayer,” by P. C. Trembelas (Univer¬ 
sity of Athens), discusses private and public prayer, and is fully buttressed with sig¬ 
nificant quotes from the Fathers (and Origen). Third, “The Sacrament,” by P. 
Sherrard, (British School of Archaeology, Greece), one of the outstanding contribu¬ 
tions, is an excellent but highly concentrated exposition of the nature of Sacrament 
as such. In “The Communion of the Saints,” T. Ware (Oxford), offers a beautifully 
written essay addressed primarily to the non-Orthodox who may be repelled by the 
rich and abundant liturgical phraseology connected with the Saints and the Theotokos, 
and is another very gifted contribution, and one which will be easily understood and 
appreciated by non-Orthodox readers. 

Part III, “Liturgical Art,” begins with “The Symbolism of the Church,” a remark¬ 
able ‘ordering out of chaos* by L. Ouspenski (Russian Patriarchal Seminary, Paris), 
who trims away the superfluous and deals with the essential remainder with directness, 
conciseness and great common-sense. His personal insights are included along with the 
descriptive formulae. “Iconographic Decoration in the Orthodox Church,” by C. 
Cavamos, deals informatively with the several art forms — icons, mosaics and murals, 
and does so in simple language. “Romanos the Melodist,” by C. A. Trypanis (Ox¬ 
ford), traces the development of Orthodox hymns and St. Romanos’ influence,* and 
“Byzantine Music,” by E. Timiades (Bishop of Meloa), continues the theme on an 
historical plane, pointing out the strength and the shortcomings of specifically Byzan¬ 
tine music; both are well-written. 

Part IV, “Orthodoxy and its witness to the Secular Order,” begins with “The 
Social Character of Orthodoxy,” S. Agourides (University of Salonika), and deals 
with a subject which is increasingly on the minds of American Orthodox, especially 
since criticism of the Church by non-Orthodox has frequently pointed out a lack of 
social concern as one of Orthodoxy’s major failings, and also because there is a desire 
on the part of many Orthodox to move into an area long-occupied by the surrounding 
denominations. The essay is a good one, thoughtful, suggestive and sensible, and could 
well be the most useful contribution for many Orthodox readers, who will be effectively 
shown that, from the standpoint of outsiders, as well as from within, “our acts are 
always the measure of our faith.” (p. 220). Second is the “Theological Communica¬ 
tion and the Certainties of Belief,” by E. Lampert, (Oxford), a smoothly-written essay 
using a very modem vocabulary and discussing the revelation of God to men, written, 
according to the author, not to “frustrate” theological discourse, but to “render it less 
imperious . . . assured ... didactic ... less patronizing .. . scornful.... ” etc. Third is 
the “Fundamental Principles of Orthodox Morality,” by J. Kotsonis, (University of 
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Salonika), which enunciates an Orthodox morality distinct from the moralities of 
Protestants and others, on the basis of a different Orthodox understanding of man’s 
original state, sin, redemption, the Church, and understanding of the meaning of life. 
The end of the article deals with rather specific cases, such as marriage, divorce and 
guardianship, which are out of keeping with the generalizing tone of the first part of 
the essay. Fourth, “The Monastic Life in the Eastern Orthodox Church,” by P. K. 
Christou, (University of Salonika), gives an historical treatment of the rise and devel¬ 
opment of monasticism. The concluding essay is “Principles of Orthodox Asceticism,” 
by Archimandrite Sophrony (St. John the Baptist Monastery, Essex, U.K.), which 
attempts, with general success, to convey some understanding of ascetic life in Ortho¬ 
doxy. 

All in all, the “Orthodox Ethos” is a most representative anthology of Orthodox 
Christianity’s inner inspiration; the essays are reliable, and some are highly gifted. 
Specialists will find little new material, but intelligent readers, Orthodox and other¬ 
wise, cannot help but gain a more thorough understanding of the Church. This 
anthology, then, is certainly a valuable contribution to the small but growing corpus 
of books in English dealing with Orthodox Christianity. — David Black 

Arthur Voyce, Moscow and the Roots of Russian Culture, The Centers of Civilization 

series, University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1964,194 pp., $2.75. 

The Centers of Civilization series are “devoted to cities which have exercised a 
radiating influence upon the civilizations in which they existed.” Previous volumes — 
several of them excellent — have been dedicated to cities like Athens, Constantinople, 
Rome, Damascus, and also to modem centers like Chicago. 

The main stress of this book is on Art, which is the mainstream of the author’s 
interest, and the first three chapteirs on history, topography, and daily life, are no more 
than an introduction. The reader will undoubtedly find much useful information in the 
book, but it is rather questionable whether it gives a fair picture of Moscow’s role in 
Russian and world civilization. Neither the intellectual and literary life of Moscow in 
the 19th century — the “Slavophiles,” Chekhov’s Art Theater — is given any treatment, 
nor its fate after the Revolution. Also, very little is said about Moscow as the center of 
Church life in Ancient and Modem Russia. — John Meyendorff 

Henri de Lubac, S. J., The Drama of Atheist Humanism, translated from the French 

by Edith M. Riley. Cleveland and New York: World Publishing Co., 1963. Pp. 253. 
$1.95. 

In a sense it can be said that Father S. J. Lubac’s The Drama of Atheist Humanism 
evolves out of the depths of the human soul. Surely the lion lies down with the lamb in 
this dialogue between good and evil, life and anti-life, belief and atheism. In comparing 
the atheist humanism of Auguste Comte, Ludwig Feuerbach, Karl Marx, and Friedrich 
Nietzsche to the Christianity of Feodor Dostoevsky and Soren Kierkegaard, Father 
Lubac richly contributes to the tradition of religious thought adumbrated in the para¬ 
bles of Jesus, where the wheat seems more fruitful when compared to the tares, the 
rich man more wealthy when compared to the beggar, the prodigal son more dissolute 
when compared to the older brother. 

The Drama of Atheist Humanism unfolds in three parts: (I) Atheist Humanism; 
(II) Auguste Comte and Christianity; and (III) Dostoevsky as Prophet. Each section 
substantiates the book’s indictment of the historical and ideological process through 
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which man . . broke first with the Church and then with the Transcendent Being 
upon whom, according to Christian tradition, he was dependent. At first assuming the 
aspect of reversion to paganism, this urge to cut loose increased in scope and momentum 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries until, after many phases and many vicissi¬ 
tudes, it came to a head in the most daring and destructive form of modem atheism: 
absolute humanism, which claims to be the only genuine kind and inevitably regards a 
Christian humanism as absurd.” 

Throughout the first part of The Drama of Atheist Humanism, Ludwig Feuerbach 
plays the role of a protagonist. His system of atheist humanism, elucidated in Das Wesen 
des Christentums, was not totally alienated from the Christian ethos, but, as Father 
Lubac righdy observes, in order not to sacrifice love to God, he sacrificed God to love. 
The impact of his thought on his contemporaries was immediate and widespread. 
Bakunin, Bielinsky, Carlyle, George Eliot, Engels, and Herzen applauded his work. 
Marx “warmly praised his master for having dispelled ‘the old quibbles’ and set up man 
in their place.” 

Obviously, the drama in atheist humanism emerges out of contradictory situations 
in which protagonist and antagonist clash. Hence, in a fascinating section, Father Lubac 
contrasts one of Feuerbach’s successors, “Nietzsche the iconoclast,” to “Kierkegaard the 
believer.” Both were passionate and subjective thinkers, individualists, enemies of sys¬ 
tem and abstraction, men “who really lived their thoughts, but lived them remote from 
life,” tragic and lonely figures, who struggled against Hegelianism both as a rational 
premise and as a historicist way of thought. By devoting pages to their similarities, the 
author foreshadows a prophetic theme of the drama: that the modem Christian and 
atheist are the inheritors and, in a sense, the victims of an intensive religious thought 
that during the nineteenth century merged, on the one hand, into Feuerbach’s, Marx’s, 
Nietzsches, and Comte’s religions of humanity, and, on the other, into Kierkegaard’s 
and Dostoevsky’s quests to redeem Christianity from the fatuities of reason and to 
restore “faith to its towering heights.” 

In due course, contemporary Christianity and atheist humanism evolved as the 
differentiated forms of this condition of spiritual ambivalence. Like opposite sides of a 
coin, they share elements. Secular atheism mirrors an attempt to “love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Conversely, the religious seeker’s withdrawal into contemplation is anti-theistic 
insofar as it embodies that exclusive inwardness which Nicolas Berdyaev deprecated in 
the words, “This spiritual world and the experience of it are supra-individual and 
supra-‘psychical ’; they virtually belong to the Church. The spiritual life is meta¬ 
physically social and not individualistic, and the Church has a spiritually social nature 
in the deepest sense of the word.” (Nicholas Berdyaev, Freedom and the Spirit, London, 
Goeffrey Bles: The Centenary Press, 1948.) 

Supposedly, Auguste Comte’s positivism negates “Christian egoism’s” isolative con¬ 
templation of “cursed questioning” and draws man into “social cohesion” with human¬ 
ity. And yet, as Father Lubac eloquently observes with reference to the words of Dr. 
Eduard Thumeysen, Comte had no recourse to “those great critical questionings which 
challenge all purely human interpretations, those great questionings from the beyond.” 
Even though he admired the organizational genius of the Catholic Church, for Comte 
the death of God had occurred. 

Unlike Comte, Nietzsche could no more escape the Hound of Heaven than could 
Dostoevsky. Indeed the dark prophet of atheism is depicted as being quite similar to the 
inspired prophet of Christianity when “The iconoclastic hammer of the German thinker” 
is admirably contrasted to the “apocalyptic visions of the Russian dreamer” in the 
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framework of Leo Shestov’s contention that Dostoevsky was a Nietzschean ahead of 
Nietzsche. The German atheist had read and celebrated Notes from the Underground 
but had found no translations of The Possessed or The Brothers Karamazov . In the 
light of Dostoevsky’s treatment of the man-god in the latter work, perhaps Nietzsche’s 
loss of sympathy with the novelist might have occurred even earlier had he read The 
Brothers Karamazov. 

This likening of Nietzsche to Dostoevsky, although compelling, is in one way false. 
That is to say, it fails to account for the fact that one of these thinkers was an atheistic 
philosopher and the other a Christian visionary artist. Their fundamental differences, 
then, can hardly be overlooked no matter how attractive their similarities may seem. If, 
instead, Father Lubac had compared Dostoevsky with a creative religious artist, say 
with D. H. Lawrence, whose spiritual and prophetic affinities with the Russian novelist 
are relevant and provocative, this section could have transcended the confines of forced 
comparisons and entered into a truer participation in and contemplation of Dostoevsky’s 
religious imagination. Indeed, Father Lubac’s comparison of the ambiguity of Dostoev¬ 
sky’s “Forbidden Kingdom” to the central mystery of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
Easter, is richly paralleled in one illuminating study, where Lawrence’s re-creation of 
the Risen Lord evolves amid all the loveliness and affirmation of Easter. (See Chapter 
5, “Christ Risen,” of Dr. George A. Panichas’s Adventure in Consciousness : The Mean- 
ing of D. H. Lawrence’s Religious Quest, The Hague, Mouton and Company, 1964, 
pp. 124ff.) The reverence for the mysterium tremendum , vitally immanent in Law¬ 
rence’s art, surely complements Father Lubac’s reflection that Dostoevsky “ . . launched 
his characters into existence and now he stands before them as if confronted by a 
mystery.” 

In assessing atheist humanism as a historical and as a reactionary force, moreover. 
Father Lubac might have also stressed even more impellingly its affinities with art, 
literature, and music. For example, in delienating the catalytic effect of Feuerbach’s 
ideas on Nietzsche (coming through Wagner), the juxtaposition of Wagner’s rendering 
of the death of a race of gods with Nietzsche’s “Death of God” powerfully embodies the 
promise of such an approach. 

The conclusion of the third “act” of The Dirarna of Atheist Humanism stands like 
an epilogue in which “all this work, this dreadful work, ends in a hymn of hope.” To 
defer to the terminology of F. M. Dostoevsky, its hosanna has come forth from the 
crucible of doubt.” Nonetheless, Father Lubac does not go quite so far as Walter Nigg 
in The Heretics who writes: “The heretics’ special contribution to church history is to 
be found in their incessant endeavors to advance the other, the overlooked and mis¬ 
understood conception of Christianity. Their place in God’s great cosmos must no 
longer be denied them, for they, the runners of the gauntlet, are as much creatures of 
God as their opponents, the dancers of mazurkas.” (Walter Nigg, The Heretics, New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1962, p. 12.) Rather, his study serves to estimate the signific¬ 
ance of modem atheist humanism and to underline its seriousness in respect to cultural 
contexts, to religious dimensions, and to the over-all crisis of consciousness, as it were. 
Thus, it stands as a reminder that the war between God and Satan is as momentous for 
modern man as it was for the daughters of Zion and the people of Babylon. 

— Mary Slayton 
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